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HORTICULTURE  NUMBER 


on  farm  of 
F.  C.  Kimber, 
Pilot  Knob,  Mo, 


A  Concrete  Dipping  Tank 

pays  for  itself  many  times  over  on  any  farm  where 
stock  is  fed  for  market.  For  the  many  parasites 
which  cut  down  the  profit  in  sheep,  cattle  or  hog 
raising  there  is  one  remedy,  dipping.  The  concrete 
vat  is  permanent,  will  not  rust  or  rot  out,  needs  no 
repairs,  can  be  used  year  after  year.  For  satisfactory 
work  you  need  good  cement.  Use 

UNIYlRoALcehekt 

You'll  find  its  high  quality,  great  strength,  soundness 
and  uniformity  all  you  could  desire.  Send  for  our 
free  book:  "Concrete  for  the  Farmer." 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

CHICAGO,  208  South  La  Salle  St.       PITTSBURGH,  Frick  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Security  Bank  Building 
Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh         Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 
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Clover  Leaf  Lime 

HYDR4TE  OR  CARBONATE 

Is  ground  from  rock  high  in  calcium  and  is  finished  and  packed  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  needed  on  the  soil.  If  stored  in  a  dry  place  it  cannot  deteriorate,  so 
making  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  haul  it  from  the  railroad  at  any  time  and  store 
for  use  when  needed. 

Clover  Leaf  Carbonate  can  be  had  in  either  bulk  or  sacks  and  Clover  Leaf 
Hydrate  in  sacks  only. 

A  Lime  Spreader  That  Can't  Clog 

Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  finding  a  good  method  of  spreading  lime.  We 
feel  we  have  solved  this  in  our  CA?^^T  CLOG  SPREADER.  Its  chief  feature  is 
a  force  feed  so  built  that  it  is  impossible  to  clog.  It  can  be  used  to  broadcast  oats, 
barley,  soy  beans,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  spreading  lime  and  other  fertilizers. 

Send  for  folders,  giving  analysis  of  our  products  and  full  descripiton  of  the 
spreader. 

The  O.  C.  Barber  Mining  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

Courtland  Bldg.,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Permanency,  Pride  and 
Prosperity 

go  hand  in  hand.  Build  the  silo  that's  weather- 
proof,  decayproof,  and  fireproof ,  convenient  and 
attractive,  and  you'll  realize  the  biggest  possible 
feeding  profits,  and  have  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  your  farm  buildings.  Erect  a  Natco  Ever- 
lasting and  you'll  be  proud  of  it.  The  silo  is 
the  most  important  of  farm  buildings;  therefore 
build  with  cnve,  and  build  {or permanency .  The 

Natco  Everlasting  Silo 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations" 

is  built  of  hollow,  vitrified  clay  tile,  which  are  impervious 
to  air,  moisture  and  frost  —  with  jamb  tile  and 
doors  that  for  combined  convenience, 
durability,  and  perfect  fit  are  not  to  be 
beaten.     Reinforced  by  bands  of  steel 
laid  in  the  mortar,  the  Natco  Everlast- 
ing stands  unharmed  through  the 
"  srcest   storms.     Nothing  will 
faze  this  giant  of  strength 
and  efficiency.    Send  today 
for  a  list  of  Natco  owners 
in  Ohio  and  ask 
for  Catalog  46 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Established  1889 

Canton,  Ohio 
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GILBERT  HESS 
Doctor  of 
Veterinary 
Science. 
Doctor  of 
Medicine 


Dr.  Hess  Stocl(  Tonic 

A  fine  tonic  for  hard- 
ening and  conditioning 
stock  for  spring  work. 
They  need  this  after 
the  long  siege  of  dry 
feed  all  winter.  Makes 
stock  healthy— expels 
worms  —  guaranteed. 
25-lb.  pail,  $1.60;  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.00;  smaller 
packages  as  low  as  50c ; 
except  in  Canada,  far 
West  and  the  South. 
Dr.  Hess  Instant 
Louse  Killer 
Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
cracks  or  keep  it  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cu- 
cumber, squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sift- 
ing-top  cans,  1  lb.  25c; 
3  lbs.  60c.;  except  in 
Canada  and  the  far 
West.   I  guarantee  it. 


How  Can  You  Expect  Fertile 
Hatching  Eggs  If  You  Don't 
Condition  Your  Poultry  Now  ? 

On  the  condition  of  your  poultry  right  now  depends  the  fertil- 
ity of  your  hatching  eggs  and  the  health  of  your  spring  hatches, 

Start  in  at  once  to  condition  your  flock.  Get  your  hens  in  a 
healthy,  thrifty  condition,  see  that  their  dormant  egg  organs 
are  toned  up  and  kept  active.  If  ever  the  poultry  raiser  is  in 
need  of  eggs,  it  is  surely  right  now.  Under  the  most  liberal 
guarantee  ever  put  in  print  (read  below)  I  want  you  to  try 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Not  a  Stimulant,  But  a  Tonic 

In  this  scientific  poultry  preparation  I  have  put  every  ingre- 
dient that  my  26  years'  experience  as  a  veterinary  scientist, 
doctor  of  medicine  and  successful  poultry  raiser  tells  me  that 
poultry  need  to  keep  them  well  and  make  hens  lay. 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  will  put  stamina  into  your  fleck,  will  prevent 
cholera;  it  is  also  a  splendid  constitutional  treatir.ent  for  roup 
and  is  a  sure  cure  for  gapes,  leg  weakness,  indigestion  and 
the  liken  But,  above  all  things  else,  I  guarantee  that  it  will 
make  hens  lay  eggs.  Now,  here  is  my  guarantee — read 
every  word : 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  wi!3  make  your 
poultry  healthy,  make  your  hens  lay,  and  help  yowr  cbacXs  grow 
that  S  have  told  my  dealer  in  your  Xovm  to  supply  yoH  rjiiu  enough 
for  your  flock,  and  ii  it  doesn't  do  as  B  say,  reSur..  C-e  empty 
packa::es  and  get  your  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know— never  peddled.  l  «^lbs. 
25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  $250;  except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West. 

Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  ail  about  Dr  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a, 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Asliland,  Ohio 
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International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


^^TTTHEN  I  bought  my  first  manure  spreader, 
I  was  thinking  more  of  my  horses  than  I 
was  of  my  land.  I  bought  a  'Hght  weight'  machine.  It 
went  all  right  empty,  or  with  a  half  load,  but  it  warped 
and  jammed  so  after  a  few  full  loads  that  soon  the  horses  couldn't 
move  it.  A  spreader  must  have  some  weight  if  it  is  to  do  good  work 
and  last  any  length  of  time.  The  spreader  I  own  now  is  what  some 
might  call  a  heavy  machine.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  neither 
warps  nor  jams  and  it  works  as  easily  when  fully  loaded  as  it  does 
when  nearly  empty.  As  my  neighbor  said  when  he  bought  one  like 
mine,  'I  could  spread  soft  coal  with  it.'  I  find  it  is  much  better 
for  the  horses,  better  for  the  land,  and  better  for  my  pocketbook." 

This  farmer  owns  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader  built  for  efficient 
work,  and  field-tested  in  every  feature.  The  weight  is  put  into 
places  where  weight  counts.  It  helps  to  make  the  machine  stiff  and 
strong.    It  prevents  jamming,  twisting,  warping  and  sagging. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  who  handles  these  machines  and  let 
him  show  what  the  features  on  I  H  C  spreaders  are  put  there  for. 
Or,  write  us  for  information  and  we  will  give  you  our  dealer's  name. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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Wing's  Quality  Seeds 
for  Field  and  Garden 

ALFALFA 

DAKOTA   NEBRASKA   GRIMM  SIBERIAN 

Send  for  our  catalogue  describing  all  the  new  strains  of 
Alfalfa,  our  own  improved  strains  of  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch 
and  Melilotus,  and  our  superior  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  V— MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 


THE  HIGHER  THOUGHT 

Along  Agricultural  Lines  at  the  Present  Time  is 

THE  UP-BUILDING 


OF- 


OHIO  SOILS 

By  the  Use  of 

AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

HYDRATED  LIME 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Ask  Us  All  About  It. 

The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass'n 

G.  J.  Wilder,  '06,  Manager 
306  HARTMAN  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Results  Are  What 
Count ! 


111.,  breeders  of  Reid's  Yellow 
wrote  lis  on  Feb.  16,  1914,  as 


W.  G.  &  L.  S.  Griffith,  of  McNabb 
Dent  and  Griffith's  Early  Dent  Corn, 
follows : 

"Three  years  ago  we  tried  a 
Tower  and  since  have  discarded 
all  other  makes  in  favor  of  the 
Tower.  We  find  for  early  cul- 
tivation we  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  with  other 
cultivators.  For  the  season's 
cultivating  they  have  proven 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
field  in  proper  condition.  Tow- 
ers are  a  sure  means  of  saving 
corn  roots  and  conserving 
moisture." 

Messrs.  Griffith  won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  in  1912.  In  1913  their  seedhouse  burned,  and  that  year  John  W. 
Rapp,  of  LaMoille,  111.,  an  exclusive  Tower  user  for  twenty  years,  won 
the  Champion  Sweepstakes  and  First  Prize  for  the  Northern  Division. 

In  1914  Mr.  Griffith  was  again 
the  winner  of  these  prizes.  Re- 
sults like  these  prove  our  claims. 

For  Particulars,  See  Dealer 
or  Write 

THE 

J.  D.  Tower 
&  Sons  Co. 

MENDOTA,  ILLINOIS. 
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The  World's  Tallest  Silo, 
A  POLK  SYSTEM 

IB'xlOS' 


' '  They  are  not  built  of  pieces,  and 
they  cannot  go  to  pieces." 

The  American  farmer  can  no  more 
afford  to  spend  his  money  for  tem- 
porary, tumble-down  silos  than  for 
paper-soled  shoes.  When  a  truly 
permanent,  thoroughly  efficient,  mo- 
nolithic concrete  silo  is  POSSIBLE, 
all  other  kinds  are  IMPOSSIBLE.  It 
Is  up  to  the  American  farmer  to  make 
a  clean  distinction  between  the  ''first 
cost"  of  his  silos  and  the  "real 
price"  that  he  has  to  pay  for  them. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  find  out  that  DUR- 
ABILITY is  the  most  valuable  quali- 
ty he  can  put  into  his  buildings. 

It  is  utterly  foolish  for  any  farmer 
to  build  a  silo  without  investigating 
the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  silos.  11 
is  utterly  foolish  for  him  to  pay  a 
cent  more  for  a  particular  kind  if  he 
does  not  see  that  that  particular 
kind  will  give  him  longer  and  better 
service.  It  is  utterly  foolish  for  him 
to  choose  any  kind  of  silo,  or  any 
size  of  silo,  without  figuring  cost  per 
ton  of  storage  and  cost  per  year  for 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

We  should  like  to  lay  the  merits 
of  the  POLK  SYSTEM  SILO  before 
every  American,  farmer.  A  hand- 
somely illustrated  catalog  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

"It  Renders  the  Service." 

Polk  -  Genung  -  Polk 
Company 

FORT  BRANCH,  INDIANA. 
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For  one  of  his  three  yearly  crops,  the  owner  of  this  greenhouse 
grows  tomato  plants — selected,  sturdy  stock,  and  sells 
to  the  surrounding  farmers. 


Farm  Inside  As  Well  As  Out 

Do  some  intensive  farming  and  get  three  times  the 
number  of  crops  you  do  in  your  extensive  farming. 


BUILD  one  of  our  greenhouses,  one 
of  our  thoroughly  practical  kinds 
with  no  fuss  and  frills,  simply  a 
straightaway,  thoroughly  well-built,  en- 
during glass  enclosure  for  your  garden. 
Then  raise  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
or  strawberries.  You  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty to  market  them  and  the  price 
average  will  net  you  a  nice,  snug  profit 
each  year.    Get  a  good  man  for  your 


foreman,  then  in  the  Winter  keep  on 
your  regular  Summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you  can 
keep  your  good  men  all  the  year  round, 
p,nd  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  your 
labor  problem.  Incidentally  you  will 
piake  money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion with  you.  Send  for  our  Commer- 
cial Greenhouse  Catalog. 


New  York, 
42  nd  St.  Bunding. 

Chicago, 
Rookery  Building. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston, 
Tremont  Building. 

Rochester, 
Granite  Building. 
Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 


Philadelphia, 
Franklin  Bank  Building. 
Cleveland, 
Swetland  Building. 


Irvlngton,  N.  Y. 


FACTORIES: 


Des  Plaines,  lU. 
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Alfalfa  and  Clover  Are  Profit  Crops 

A  Turned-under  Cloved  Sod  Invariably  Assures  a 

Bumper  Crop  of  CORN 

For  success  with  any  crop  there  should  be  in  the 
soil  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  humus.  The  best, 
easiest,  cheapest  Avay  to  get  these  necessary  ele- 
ments is  to  grow  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch.  Soy  Beans 
or  Cow  Peas,  inoculated  with 

The  Improved  German  Soil  InocuIatoR.  Nolibe-Hiltner  Pirocess 


NITRAGIN 

m  TRADE  MARK  REG  D  PEC.6. 1998  Wa3Z2IZ  ^ 


PURE  CULTURE 

THE  SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMEf 


Alfalfa- 
Inoculated  with 
"Nitragin." 


Alfalfa— 
Not 
Inoculated. 


"Nitragin"  is  the  trade-mark  name  for  the  germ 
that  acts  on  the  legume  root,  draws  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  converts  it  into  plant  food.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  uniform  ' '  catch  ; ' '  the  crop  grows  quickly ; 
it  is  strong,  hardy  and  healthy — deep-rooted — rich 
in  food  value.  Meanwhile  your  soil  grows  richer 
for  the  nourishment  of  succceeding  crops. 

A  green  manure  crop  inoculated  with  "Nitragin" 
Pure  Culture  provides  a  richer  humus  in  far  greater 
volume  than  a  non-inoculated  legume. 

Inoculate  all  Legume  seed  with  "Nitragin"  Pure 
Culture.    Easy  to  apply ;  a  boy  can  do  it. 


Get  the  Original,  with  the  Armour  Oval  Label 

This  is  the  original  Pure  Culture — discovered  by 
Nobbe  and  Hiltner,  famous  German  bacteriologists.  It 
has  been  perfected  by  twenty  years  of  scientific  test- 
ing. The  germs  come  to  you  packed  in  a  granular 
food — in  a  ventilated  can — the  safe  and  satisfactory 
way. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  with  proofs 
and  endorsements  by  eminent  agricultural  authorities. 

Prices  per  can:  Garden  size,  $1;  acre  size,  $2;  5-acre  size,  $9.  P.  0.  B. 
Chicago.    Express  extra.    Parcel  post,  10c  per  acre  extra. 

Order  "Nitragin"  from  your  Seed  or  Fertilizer  Dealer  and  save  postage 
and  express  charges. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  U.S. Yards, Chicago 
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Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth  That  Shall  He  Also  Reap. 

Why  Reap  Smut? 

The  Simplest  Smut  Machine  in  Existence. 
No  Power  Required,  No  Cranks  to  Turn,  No  Cogs.  No  Wheels, 
No  Pulleys,  No  Belts.  No  Chains.  No  Oil. 

Cummer  Automatic 
Seed  Grain  Smut  Machine 

Has  Harnessed  the  Laws  of  Gravitation  and  is 
Made  to  Serve  the  Farmer. 


'Weight— Crated,  65  lbs. 

EVERY  BUYER  A  BOOSTER 

In  one  hour  you  can  treat  all  the  grain  several  drills  can 
sow  in  a  day. 

Treats  Wheat,  Oats.  Rye,  Barley,  Flax.  Alfalfa,  Corn.  Timo- 
thy, Clover,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds.  Pays  for  itself  on  10 
acres  of  Grain. 


COUPON. 

Cummer  Mfg.  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich. : 

Kindly  forward  me  Information  and  Booklet  on  How 
to  Treat  Grain  on  Your  Cummer  Automatic  Smut  Machine 

I  am  troubled  with  Smut  in  Grain.  O.A.S. 


CUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  Cadillac,  Michigan 


□         ■:■  □ 
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"Get  a  Ridgeway,  the 

Silo  Eternal."  Why? 

BECAUSE  IT  IS: 

The  everlasting  Silo. 

The  easily  constructed  Silo. 

The  Silo  that  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

The  Silo  that  never  needs  painting. 

The  Silo  that  won't  blow  down. 

The  Silo  without  hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  Silo  which  requires  less  care  and  provides  greater 
net  returns  than  any  Silo  on  the  market  today. 

Below  is  shown  a  reproduction  from  photograph  of  a  ''Ridgeway" 
erected  by  Mr.  Jno.  E.  Simmons  on  his  new  farm,  three  miles  north  of 
East  Monroe,  0.    He  built  his  Silo  first.    "Wise  man. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  RIDGEWAY  SILO  CO. 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 
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WINTER  INJURY  TO  FRUIT  TREES 

J.  H.  GOURLEY 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 


WINTER  injury  behaves  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  With  the  peach  tree 
for  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
the  roots  of  the  tree  frozen  with  the 
trunk  and  branches  entirely  unharmed. 
Again  there  may  be  a  narrow  collar  in- 
jured near  the  crown  of  the  tree  where 
possibly  Avater  had  settled  and  frozen. 
In  both  cases  it  is  common  to  find  the 
tree  leafing  out  in  the  spring,  possibly 
growing  two  or  three  inches,  and  sud- 
denl}"  about  the  middle  or  last  of  June 
the  leaves  begin  to  wilt ;  and  the  tree 
dies  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
This  occurs  often  and  since  it  happens 
so  late  in  the  season  the  grower  is  dis- 
inclined to  believe  that  it  could  be  win- 
ter injury  for  he  thinks  the  tree  could 
not  leaf  out  at  all  had  it  been  frozen. 
"When  we  consider  that  the  tree  can 
start  into  growth  from  the  reserve  food 
stored  in  the  branches  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  roots,  the  results  will 
become  clear. 

Again  it  is  common  to  have  the  peach 
injured  by  having  the  small  twigs  and 
branches  frozen  Avhile  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  roots  are  entirely  uninjured. 
In  this  case  we  usually  find  the  twigs 
drying  up  and  having  a  purplish  black 
color  and  new  growth  will  start  out 
from  adventitious  buds  near  the  base 
of  the  trunk  or  crown  of  the  tree.  It 
is  also  quite  common  to  have  the  peach 
break  out  with  gum  looking  much  like 
the  work  of  the  fruit  bark  beetle. 


When  we  cut  into  the  wood  of  a  tree 
injured  hy  freezing  we  find  a  peculiar 
blackish  appearance  of  the  heart-wood 
but  so  long  as  the  tissues  just  under 
the  bark  remains  green  or  even  a 
brownish  green  the  tree  will  usually 
recover  and  its  injury  Avill  be  scarcely 
noticed.  It  is  common  in  some  sections 
of  the  West  to  find  apple  and  pear 
trees  that  are  entirely  black-hearted 
from  freezing  and  yet  there  is  appar- 
ently no  injury  to  the  trees. 

In  the  apple  we  usualh^  do  not  find 
the  buds  alone  killed  but  if  injury  oc- 
curs at  all  the  twigs  and  fruit  spurs 
also  are  killed.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
the  winter  injurj^  of  apple  trees  is  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed.  The 
writer  has  seen  many  mature  Baldwin 
apple  trees  killed  outright  through 
northern  Ohio  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
winter.  This  is  usually,  if  not  always, 
preceded  by  a  weakening  of  the  tree 
from  scale  or  other  causes.  In  the 
more  northern  climates  such  as  New 
England  the  Avriter  believes  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  Black  rot  canker  which 
is  so  common  throughout  the  orchards 
folloAvs  as  a  result  of  Avinter  injury  to 
the  limbs. 

Causes  of  Winter  Injury. 

No  one  cause  alone  is  usually  as- 
signed for  the  winter  injury  of  our 
trees  although  if  the  temperature  falls 
very  Ioav  and  continues  for  some  time 
that  cause  alone  would  cause  injury 
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or  death  of  the  trees.  It  is  well  known 
that  dormant  buds  will  usually  stand  a 
temperature  of  ten  degrees  below  with- 
out serious  loss.  On  the  other  hand  a 
temperature  of  five  degrees  below  zero 
has  been  known  to  kill  the  fruit  buds 
of  the  peach  over  an  extended  area. 
So  it  is  evident  that  some  factors  other 
than  cold  are  commonly  associated 
with  the  injury. 

One  of  the  common  causes  associ- 
ated with  this  trouble  is  the  immaturi- 
ty of  the  wood  and  buds  when  they 
go  into  winter.  This  imperfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  and  buds  may  be 
brought  about  by  late  cultivation  or 
by  warm,  wet  weather  late  in  the  fall 
which  causes  the  trees  to  keep  growing 
until  winter  sets  in  and  consequently 
they  are  sappy  and  unable  to  resist  the 
cold.  Improper  pruning  or  fertilizing 
the  trees  may  bring  about  the  same 
condition. 

A  large  peach  grower  near  Toledo 
once  said  that  he  had  lost  hundreds  of 
trees  one  year  as  a  direct  result  of 
continuing  cultivation  too  long.  This 
is  why  the  growers  stop  cultivation 
early  in  summer  and  either  sow  a  cover 
crop  or  let  the  weeds  take  the  land, 
thus  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  soil 
and  enabling  the  trees  to  mature  the 
wood. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  surprising 
sometimes  to  see  the  amount  of  late 
cultivation  some  orchards  will  stand 
without  injury.  In  the  fall  of  1913 
(Oct.)  the  T7riter  visited  an  orchard 
which  is  located  north  of  the  central 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  foot 
hills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Here  he 
found  the  owner  cultivating  his  young 
orchard  and  had  been  keeping  the  cul- 
tivator going  throughout  the  season. 
The  following  winter  was  unusually 
severe  and  yet  practically  no  injury 


occurred  to  these  young  apple  and 
cherry  trees. 

From  our  observation  in  some  dis- 
tricts we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
severe  winds  are  an  important  factor  in 
causing  injury  to  the  fruit  buds,  even 
without  severe  freezing  weather.  This 
would  indicate  that  an  effective  wind- 
break would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
an  exposed  peach  orchard. 

The  warm  weather  which  occurs  in 
January  or  February  and  starts  the 
buds  into  growth  which  is  so  common 
in  Ohio  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
peach  grower.  For  after  that  time 
severe  weather  plays  havoc  with  the 
tender  fruits. 

Method  of  Protection. 

Various  methods  of  protection  have 
been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. Probably  the  first  consideration 
is  to  have  a  soil  sufficiently  light  as  to 
bring  about  early  maturity  of  the 
plants.  Here  we  have  contrary  evi- 
dence, as  some  other  factors  such  as 
slight  differences  in  elevation  and  ex- 
posure may  prove  of  greater  import- 
ance than  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

To  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition is  always  essential.  At  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  a  test  was  made 
some  few  years  ago  on  the  advantages 
of  cultivating  peach  trees.  It  was 
there  plainly  evident  that  the  trees 
which  made  the  best  growth  and  were 
in  the  best  condition  were  the  least 
subject  to  winter  injury. 

Possibly  the  method  which  is  best 
known  is  that  of  white  washing  the 
trees  in  autumn  to  prevent  their  ab- 
sorbing heat  on  sunny  days.  Dr.  Whit- 
ten  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, first  showed  the  advantage  of  this 
method  of  protection.  He  found  that 
the  whitened  trees  came  into  bloom  a 
day   later   than   the  unwhitewashed 
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ones.  On  the  whitened  trees  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  flowers  had  perfect  es- 
sential organs.  They  remained  in  bloom 
longer,  and  set  fruit  better  than  those 
that  were  not  whitened.  During  other 
seasons  the  whitened  buds  were  much 
later  in  blooming  than  in  the  one  re- 
ported above.  The  cost  is  not  great, 
not  exceeding  ten  cents  per  tree. 

Laying  down  the  trees  themselves  by 
cutting  the  roots  on  one  side  and  then 
covering  the  tree  with  soil  or  other  ma- 
terial is  sometimes  practiced  in  cold 
climates  w^ith  success.  However,  for 
Ohio  conditions  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
methods  would  prove  satisfactory. 
Suitable  locations,  careful  cultural  con- 
ditions, and  hardy  varieties  are  the 
prime  essentials  for  safety. 


Hardy  Varieties. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  hardy  and 
disease  resistant  strains  of  our  fruits 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that 
some  of  the  investigators  are  now  bend- 
ing their  efforts.  The  breeding  of  hardy 
fruits  opens  a  fertile  field  to  the  plant 
breeder  who  has  the  patience  to  wait 
on  results. 

Among  the  hardiest  peaches  that  are 
grown  commercially  are  the  Hill's 
Chili  and  the  Champion.  Others  which 
are  found  quite  hardy  are  the  Greens- 
boro, Carman,  Belle  of  Georgia,  and  El- 
berta.  The  Early  Richmond,  Mont- 
morency and  Morello  cherries  are  the 
most  widely  planted  of  the  sour  cher- 
ries. Of  the  grapes  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, Worden,  and  Brighton  are  hardy. 


THE  JOY  OF  SUCH  A  GARDEN! 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

PROF.  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 
Ohio  State  University 


\  PENNY  saved  is  a  penny 
l\  earned,"  saith  an  old  adage, 
which  presents  a  fundamental  economic 
truth  concerning  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  day  and  age.  Conserva- 
tion is  a  primary  need  of  this  genera- 
tion. Indeed  this  century  will  probab- 
ly be  noted  for  its  progress  in  conser- 
vation as  the  past  was  noted  for  the 
rapid  development  of  our  economic  re- 
sources. 

Each  year  witnesses  a  large  increase 
of  population,  particularly  in  our  cities, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  area  productive  of  food  supplies. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  some 
measures  which  will  enable  us  to  in- 
crease our  supplies  from  areas  already 
under  tillage. 

Our  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments have  long  since  verified  the  fact 
that  the  utilization  of  fragments  and 
seemingly  waste  materials  in  the  form 
of  by-products,  represents  the  greater 
source  of  income.  The  meat  packing 
industry  utilizes  all  of  the  seemingly 
waste  parts  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
by  working  them  up  into  glue,  fertilizer 
and  other  by-products  with  such  effi- 
ciency as  practically  to  pay  operating 
expenses  for  the  whole  establishment. 

A  certain  seed  firm  in  this  state 
saves  the  pulp  from  the  tomatoes  grown 
for  seed  purposes  and  converts  it  into 
puree  and  catsup  stock  with  such  profit 
as  to  practically  leave  the  seed  as  clear 
gain. 

The  great  agricultural  problem  of  to- 
day is  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the 
more  perishable  products  of  the  farm, 
orchard  or  garden  at  a  profit  and  with- 
out waste.  It  frequently  happens  that 
as  a  result  of  a  temporary  over-supply 


or  lack  of  proper  distributive  methods 
and  facilities  or  financial  stringency, 
many  products  of  the  farm  and  garden, 
more  or  less  perishable  in  character, 
are  allowed  annually  to  go  to  waste  or 
are  sold  at  prices  far  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  This  is  especially, 
true  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  proper  utilization  of  such  mate- 
rials is  economically  necessary  for  four 
reasons;  (1)  to  prevent  their  absolute 
loss  as  food  products;  (2)  to  preserve 
them  for  consumption  at  a  later  period 
when  fresh  materials  may  not  be  avail- 
able;  (3)  to  prevent  the  depreciation 
in  prices  incident  to  overstocked  mar- 
kets; and  (4)  to,  secure  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  more  highly  finished  pro- 
ducts. 

Wilful  waste  is  criminal  and  waste 
reasons:  (1)  to  prevent  their  absolute 
methods  for  the  preservation  of  surplus 
food  materials  is  scarcely  exeusable. 
We  are  morally  bound  to  make  the  best 
possible  utilization  of  every  particle  of 
raw  food  products  in  order  that  we  may 
ourselves  have  an  abundance  and  that 
the  consuming  public  may  be  well  sup- 
plied. 

While  the  extensive  development  of 
rapid  transportation  service  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  products  of 
the  far  South  and  the  great  Pacific 
Coast  to  our  markets  during  that  peri- 
od when  the  supply  of  fresh  food  pro- 
ducts is  naturally  at  low  ebb,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  could  do  much  to  car- 
ry over  from  our  normal  growing  sea- 
son many  products  which  are  not  ob- 
tainable fresh  during  the  winter 
months  or  else  only  at  relatively  hic^h 
prices.  Such  products  may  be  made  to 
satisfy  every  demand  so  far  as  quality 
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is  concerned  and  will  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  so-called  fresh  pro- 
duets  from  the  southern  states. 

Furthermore,  some  means  of  utiliza 
tion  for  the  surplus  products  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  surplus  may  not 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  supply 
necessary  to  meet  the  normal  demand. 
Such  competition  not  only  lessens  the 
market  price  of  the  better  grade  of 
goods,  but  decreases  their  comsump- 
tion  as  well.  The  policy  of  utilizing 
the  surplus  will  only  become  vitally 
valuable  as  regards  the  decreasing  r.^ 
competition  when  a  considerable  nun. 
ber  of  individuals  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Finalh^,  the  practice  of  conservation 
methods  with  respect  to  our  perishable 
food  stuffs  will  not  only  lessen  compe- 
tition during  the  growing  season,  but 
will  return  the  dividends  incident  t  t 
the  manufacture  of  more  highly  fl'i- 
ished  food  products.  A  bushel  of  corn 
may  be  worth  fifty  cents,  but  the  hou'.- 
iny  or  corn  flakes  derived  from  it  will 
be  worth  many  times  as  much. 

The  question  naturall}^  arises  as  to 
what  may  be  done  to  utilize  our  sur- 
plus products  at  a  profit.  And  upon 
the  solution  of  this  question  rests  the 
future  development  of  this  phase  of 
agricultural  effort.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  producers  may 
accomplish  the  desired  ends  through 
the  methods,  i3ractices  and  ultimate  re- 
sults must  vary  with  individual  enter- 
prises. For  the  extensive  producer  of 
fruits  or  vegetables  the  methods  nec- 
essarily assume  commercial  propor- 
tions of  some  magnitude  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  usual  factory  competi- 
tion. For  the  small  producer  of  the 
same  materials  a  somewhat  more  re- 
stricted outlet  is  available,  but  with 
greater  advantage  from  a  competitive 
standpoint. 

The  most  important  means  of  con- 


serving food  products  is  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  canning.  Canning  consists  in 
the  preservation  of  food  products  in 
air  tight  receptacles  by  means  of  heat. 
The  receptacles  will  consist  of  either 
glass  jars  or  tin  cans  of  suitable  sizes 
varying  according  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  material  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  finished  product.  For  the 
large  producer  of  a  normal  product  the 
tin  cans  are  most  largely  used  and 
preferable,  while  for  the  more  fancy 
product  on  a  small  scale  for  either 
home  consumption  or  select  market,  the 
glass  jars  are  especially  suitable. 

For  the  orchardist,  canning  opens 
a  line  of  enterprise  destined  to  ac- 
complish large  results  in  the  profitable 
management  of  a  successful  fruit  plan- 
tation. It  will  enable  him  to  save  and 
utilize  large  quantities  of  the  less  de- 
sirable grades  at  a  profit,  besides  reliev- 
ing his  market  of  just  so  much  quickly 
perishable  material  which  must  com- 
pete more  or  less  disastrously  with  the 
better  grades. 

Pie  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries,  and 
apples  for  sauce  put  up  in  gallon  cans 
find  a  ready  market  at  satisfactory 
prices  if  of  good  quality,  while  the 
smaller  cans  of  all  forms  of  tree  and 
small  fruits  are  finding  an  increasing 
market. 

Other  lines  of  operation  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  fruit  will  consist  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cider  and  cider  vinegar, 
fruit  jellies,  butters,  jams  and  preserves 
and  the  evaporation  of  a  variety  of 
fruits.  The  producer  of  vegetables  may 
utilize  many  of  his  surplus  materials 
by  canning  such  products  as  asparagus, 
beans,  beets,  corn,  egg  plant,  kraut, 
peppers,  pumpkin,  tomatoes  and 
spinach,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing 
a  large  variety  of  pickle  which  find  a 
very  readj^  market  in  all  our  large 
cities. 
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NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  INSPECTION 

EUGENE  W.  MENDENHALL 
Deputy  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspector,  Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  cause  that  brought  about  the 
nursery  and  orchard  inspection  laws 
in  Ohio  was  an  outbreak  of  San  Jose 
scale  found  in  Clermont  County  in  the 
fall  of  1894.  Later  another  outbreak 
was  discovered  on  Catawba  Island  in 
one  of  the  largest  peach  growing  sec- 
tions in  the  state. 

The  San  Jose  scale  was  discovered 
in  the  United  States  as  earV^  as  1870 


No  doubt  the  nurseries  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  spreading  of  this  de- 
structive little  insect  as  they  ship  their 
stock  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
out inspection.  However,  at  the  present 
time  with  the  rigid  laws  and  careful 
inspections  very  little  danger  comes 
from  the  nurseries  in  this  regard. 

The  first  Ohio  Nursery  and  Orchard 
Inspection  Law   went  into   effect  in 


UNLOADING  FOREIGN  NURSERY  STOCK  TOR  INSPECTION. 


and  was  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  California  on  nursery  stock 
from  its  native  home  in  Northern 
China.  Professor  Comstock,  an  emin- 
ent entomologist,  found  it  in  California 
in  1873  and  described  it  as  a  new 
species  of  scale.  It  can  now  be  found 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
nearly  every  state  has  its  own  laws 
regulating  the  shipping  of  nursery 
stock. 


1900,  and  was  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster.  In  1902  the  law  was 
amended  and  then  transferred  to  the 
Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Colum- 
bus. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  sell  nursery 
stock  must  first  make  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  Nursery  and  Orchard 
Inspection.    This  must  be  done  by  the 
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first  of  July  of  each  3^ear.  The  inspec- 
tions are  made  between  the  first  of 
July  and  the  fifteenth  of  September. 

The  nursery  stock  is  all  inspected  at 
this  time  of  the  year  while  the  stock  is 
growing  in  the  field  and  if  diseases  or 
insect  pests  are  found  the  nursery  men 
have  to  treat  their  stock  before  pack- 
ing time.  If  the  stock  is  seriously  in- 
fected with  dangerous  insect  pests,  the 
stock  is  at  once  destroyed. 

When  the  stock  is  found  apparently 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests  and 
when  the  nursery  man  has  complied 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection,  he  is 
granted  a  certificate  of  inspection.  The 
fee  for  inspection  depends  on  the 
amount  or  number  of  acres  of  nursery 
stock.  Eeinspections  are  made  when- 
ever necessary  and  especially  at  pack- 
ing time  when  the  stock  is  dug  and 
placed  on  the  packing  grounds. 

All  nursery  men  are  required  to 
have  a  suitable  place  to  fumigate  their 
stock  whenever  necessary.  Some  states 


require  all  stock  to  be  fumigated  be- 
fore entering  the  state.  The  fumigat- 
ing room  must  be  air  tight.  The  best 
way  to  test  one  of  these  houses  is  to 
make  a  smudge,  and  see  if  any  smoke 
escapes  when  the  house  is  closed  up. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  by  insect  and  fungous 
diseases  is  $500,000,000  annually.  By 
proper  treatment  fully  75%  of  this 
great  loss  can  be  prevented.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  our  practical 
fruit  growers.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all 
our  dangerous  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests  as  the  San  Jose  scale  and 
apple  worm  were  imported  from  Eu- 
rope and  other  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  the  troubles  in  our  horticultural 
activities  can  be  traced  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pests  on  nursery  stock. 
While  spraying  is  the  one  great  means 
to  success  for  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower,  careful  inspection  of  the 
nursery  stock  on  the  part  of  the  state 
is  equally  as  great  an  advantage  and 
precaution  to  the  prospective  buyer. 


STATE  INSPECTION  HAS  MADE  FRUIT  GROWING  MORE  PROFITABLE. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DUSTING  OF  APPLES 

p.  B.  WILTBERGER,  '15 


EXPEKJMENTS  in  the  dusting  of 
apj3les  for  the  control  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  have  been  carried  on  at  dif- 
ferent places  and  by  numerous  individ- 
uals since  1904.  The  results  have 
varied  widely.  Until  1913  the  material 
used  for  dusting  had  been  merely  pow- 
dered lime  and  powdered  or  flowers  of 
sulphur.  In  the  experiments  carried 
on  in  1913  by  F.  M.  Blodgett  of  Cornell 
University,  and  in  later  experiments 
hy  other  workers,  a  form  of  sulphur 


foot  pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter.  In 
dusting  all  that  the  operator  has  to  do 
is  to  keep  moving  the  long  arm  up 
and  down  so  as  to  distribute  the  dust 
evenly  over  the  foliage  and  fruit.  So 
simple  is  the  operation  that  a  good 
operator  can  dust  from  30  to  40  acres 
of  orchard  per  day.  A  dust  crew  us- 
ually consists  of  only  two  men,  a  driver 
and  an  operator. 

Dusting  has  some  advantages  over 
spraying.     The  foremost  of  these  is 


THE     DUSTER'  IN  ACTION. 


has  been  used  of  which  95%  will  pass 
through  a  200  mesh  sieve.  This  form 
of  sulphur  and  finely  powdered  arsen- 
ate of  lead  were  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  parts  of  the  sulphur  to  one 
part  of  the  arsenate  of  lead.  This  mix- 
ture is  placed  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
dusting  machine. 

The  Dusting  Machine. 
The  dusting  machine  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  in  itself.  It  consists  of  a 
suction  fan  with  a  reservoir  and  op- 
erated by  a  small  gasoline  engine.  This 
fan  blows  the  dust  through  a  10-12 


the  time  element.  As  stated  above,  a 
good  dusting  crew  can  cover  from  30 
to  40  acres  per  day,  whereas  a  good 
spraying  crew  can  only  cover  from  4  to 
6  acres  a  day.  As  the  ''calyx  cup" 
spray  is  the  most  important  treatment 
in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth, 
and  must  be  applied  within  five  days 
or  less  when  the  calyx  cup  is  open,  one 
can  immediately  see  the  advantage  of 
the  "dust"  over  the  ''spray"  to  the 
commercial  orchardist. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  application  of 
the  dust  is  considerably  less  than  that 
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of  the  spray.  AVhile  in  the  cost  of  the 
material  itself  the  dust  is  the  more  ex- 
pensive of  the  two,  this  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  cost  of  labor  in  apply- 
ing the  spray.  Given  the  same  amount 
of  time,  one  dusting  crew  can  cover 
as  many  acres  of  orchard  per  day  as 
five  spraying  crews  can. 

A  third  advantage  comes  under  the 
cost  of  application  with  distance  from 
available  water  supply  and  steep  hill- 
sides as  limiting  factors.  Dusting  is 
far  superior  to  spraying  when  these 
points  are  considered  other  things  be- 
ing equal.  For  instance,  in  a  hilly 
country,  where  the  orchard  is  on  a 
more  or  less  steep  hillside,  these  fac- 
tors have  an  important  effect  upon 
the  cost  of  application.  What  about 
the  number  of  horses  required  to  pull 


a  dusting  outfit  over  them?  Then 
again,  the  water  supply  under  these 
conditions  is  apt  to  be  quite  a  distance 
from  the  orchard,  and  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing Avater  up-hill  is  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitive,  while  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  dusting  material  is  almost 
negligible. 

The  Results. 

As  stated  above,  up  to  1913,  the  re- 
sults had  been  of  a  varied  nature,  but 
since  then  different  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  dusting  of  the  apple 
for  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  is 
eff'ectiA^e  and  economical,,  and  may  in 
the  near  future  supplant  sprajdng  for 
this  insect  entirely.  There  still  re- 
mains, however,  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
ploitation to  be  done  with  the  process 
of  "dustino:. " 


SUCCESSFUL  OECHAEDIXG  IMPLIES  FEEEDOM  FEO^I  DJSEASE  AND  INSECTS. 
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APPLE  SOILS 

W.  H.  HOSIER,  15 


IN  selecting  a  location  for  an  apple 
orchard  there  are  many  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  such  as  cli- 
mate, air  drainage,  insects  and  dis- 
eases, transportation  facilities,  mar- 
kets and  varieties.  The  soil  as  a  rule 
receives  but  minor  consideration,  the 
supposition  being  that  any  moderately 
fertile  soil  will  produce  apples.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  beginning  to 
change,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  as  competition  becomes 
sharper  in  the  industry  and  a  more 
discriminating  trade  begins  to  demand 
that  each  variety  be  grown  and  mark- 
eted in  the  best  possible  form. 

All  soil  will  not  produce  farm  crops 
of  the  same  chemical  composition  and 
market  value,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  apples  are  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  For  instance  an  orchardist 
grows  a  certain  variety  to  perfection 
on  one  part  of  his  farm,  while  scions 
from  these  trees  will  not  produce  fruit 
of  as  good  quality  when  grown  on 
another  part  of  the  farm  under  identi- 
cal conditions  as  far  as  climate,  rain- 
fall, air  drainage,  cultural  practices  and 
fertilization  are  concerned.  There  are 
many  such  cases  on  record  and  the  oniv 
feasible  explanation  is  that  the  soil  i'^ 
the  controling  factor.  Unfortunately 
very  little  experimental  work  has  been 
done  along  this  line,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  evidence  at  hand  is  very  lim- 
ited. 

Another  instance  of  soil  influence  is 
seen  in  the  behavior  of  the  Baldwin 
apple.  This  is  essentially  a  winter  va- 
riety and  grows  best  north  of  a  line 
drawn  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
New  York  City  while  south  of  this  line 
it  becomes  a  fall  variety.  However,  if 
the  variety  be  grown  upon  a  soil  some- 


what heavier  than  the  ideal,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  retard  tree  growth 
and  fruit  maturity,  the  retardation  be- 
ing probably  due  to  the  lower  specific 
heat  of  the  heavier  soil.  Thus  the 
climatic  factor  is  offset  to  same  extent ; 
and,  although  the  difference  is  not 
great  enough  to  compensate  for  any 
great  climatic  fluctuation,  it  seems  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  soil 
factor. 

Of  the  thirteen  soil  provinces  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States,  seven  are 
to  be  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Of  these  seven  soil  provinces, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  probably 
ranks  first  in  apple  production  with  the 
Glacial  and  Loessal  a  close  second, 
while  the  River  Flood  Plains  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Plain  produce 
no  apples  worth  mentioning.  However, 
the  five  apple  producing  provinces  are 
divided  into  many  soil  series,  and  the 
series  in  turn  are  divided  into  soil 
types,  so  that  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  variety  of  applas, 
v/e  are  in  reality  dealing  with  the  small- 
est unit  of  soil  classification;  namely, 
the  soil  type.  As  good  apple  culture 
consists  of  growing  each  variety  at  its 
best,  we  will  consider  the  subject 
brieflj^  from  this  standpoint. 

Baldwin  Soils.  It  has  been  found 
that  soils  grading  from  medium  to  semi- 
light  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Baldwin.  The  surface  soil  should  eoi- 
tain  an  appreciable  amount  of  sand 
which  should  not  all  be  of  the  same 
grade,  and  in  general  it  might  be  said 
that  the  sand  should  be  of  the  finer 
sorts.  The  subsoil  should  be  light 
enough  to  admit  of  good  drainage,  but 
at  the  same  time  clayey  enough  to  re- 
tain a  good  supply  of  moisture.  The 
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ideal  is  to  be  found  in  a  heavy  fine 
sandy  loam  or  light  mellow  loam,  un- 
derlaid by  light  plastic  clay  loam  or 
heavy  silt  loam.  This  is  one  of  the  safe 
criteria  to  follow  in  selecting  soils  for 
this  variety.  The  color  of  the  surface 
soil  should  be  dark,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter,  and  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  deficiency  should  be 
corrected  at  once  by  the  growth  of 
some  leguminous  crop  and  the  turning 
under  of  the  same. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.  For  this  va- 
riety a  surface  soil  of  heavy  silty  loam 
or  light  silty  clay  loam  underlaid  by  a 
silty  clay  loam  is  the  best.  These  soils 
will  hold  enough  moisture  to  be  classed 
as  moist  soils.  The  soil  should  be  mod- 
erately rich  in  organic  mater. 

Northern  Spy.  This  variety  is  very 
exacting  in  its  soil  requirements.  The 
fact  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  a  red 
apple  makes  it  imperative  that  the  col- 
or be  well  developed,  and  that  the  skin 
be  free  from  a  greasy  tendency.  This 
calls  for  a  delicate  soil  adjustment  for 
the  heavier  types  on  which  the  variety 
would  grow  would  produce  fruit  with 
greasy  skins,  and  poorly  colored.  On 
the  sandy  soils  that  would  produce 
good  color  and  clear  skins,  the  fruit 
would  not  posess  the  proper  texture 
and  flavor.  In  view  or  these  facts  it 
is  probable  that  a  medium  loam  un- 
derlaid by  a  heavy  loam  or  a  light  clay 
loam  would  suit  the  variety. 

Grimes  Golden.  The  soil  require- 
ments of  the  Grimes  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  R.  I.  Greening.  Tn  latitude  it  is 
best  to  plant  this  variety  where  the 
Greening  tends  to  become  a  fall  apple. 
It  should  never  be  planted  on  a  light 


or  thin  soil,  and  likewise  never  on  a 
stiff  soil.  The  tree  seems  to  mature 
best  on  a  well  drained,  fertile,  moist 
soil.  Air  drainage  is  very  essential  for 
this  variety  and  in  locating  an  orchard 
this  phase  must  be  considered. 

Rome  Beauty.  This  variety  seems  to 
have  about  the  same  climatic  range  as 
the  Grimes  and  grows  to  perfection  in 
the  hills  along  the  Ohio  River.  Here 
we  find  the  DeKalb  series  of  the  Appa- 
lachian province,  the  region  being  very 
hilly  and  the  soil  thin  and  of  a  rather 
friable  clay  loam.  The  soil  should  be 
rich  enough  to  promote  good  tree 
growth,  but  at  the  same  time  light 
enough  to  give  the  bright  color  to  the 
fruit  for  which  it  is  noted. 

Ben  Davis  and  Gano.  These  varie- 
ties can  probably  be  grown  over  a 
wider  range  of  territory  than  any 
others.  They  are  grown  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Alabama,  and  westward  to 
California.  Their  popularity  comes 
from  their  storage  and  shipping  quali- 
ties and  not  from  their  superior  flavor. 
They  will  succeed  on  nearly  any  kind 
of  soil,  but  as  the  trees  are  thrifty 
growers  and  the  fruit  highly  colored,  a 
rather  light  soil  is  the  best.  They  are 
probably  grown  to  perfection  in  the 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  dis- 
cussion that  different  varieties  are  very 
exacting  in  their  soil  requirements. 
Therefore,  let  us  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  principal  fruit  regions 
of  the  United  States  will  be  mapped 
out,  both  as  to  the  soil  types  which 
they  contain  and  as  to  the  varieties  of 
apples  that  do  best  in  a  given  region. 


MARCH. 


Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee: 

Yet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 


For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

— Bryant. 
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GROWING  CURRANTS  PROFITABLY 

C.  L.  BURKHOLDER,  '15 


THE  currant  lias  often  been  called  a 
"miserable  frnit,"  but  about  seven 
years  ago  the  price  of  currants  went 
up  to  a  point  where  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  fruits.  There 
are  several  possible  reasons  for  this, 
the  main  ones  being  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  ])ack  yard  cur- 
rant patch,  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the 
currant  worm.     The   San  Jose  scale 


planting  does  not  seem  to  be  keeping 
pace  with  the  dying  out  of  the  small 
garden  patches.  It  seems  possible  that 
in  the  future  the  bulk  of  the  currant 
crop  will  be  raised  by  the  man  who 
makes  a  study  of  fruit  growing,  or  at 
least  pays  more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  this  line  of  work. 

The  currant  is  one  of  the  easiest 
plants  to  propagate.    A  fresh  green 


THE  CrBRANT  IS  FOUXD  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  OF  OUR 

SMALL  FRUJTS. 


particularly  in  the  past  few  years  has 
attacked  and  destroyed  almost  all  the 
little  patches  of  currants  that  were  not 
scientifically  handled  and  it  was  these 
little  patches  of  currants  in  the  garden 
and  back  of  the  rhubarb  plot  that  had 
been  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  plantings  of  this  fruit  among  the 
progressive  fruit  men  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  but  even  this  increased 


cutting  placed  in  the  ground  in  the 
spring  and  given  a  little  cultivation 
and  attention  during  the  summer  will 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  have 
a  fine  root  system  developed,  and  be 
ready  to  plant  in  the  permanent  bed. 
These  young  plants  are  taken  from  the 
cutting  bed  and  planted  in  rows  which 
are  about  six  feet  apart.  The  plants 
are  usually  placed  about  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row.    If  they  are  supplied 
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with  plenty  of  fertility  they  will  very 
soon  take  up  all  this  room.  The  dis- 
tance between  rows  allows  a  team  and 
spray  outfit  to  drive  straddle  of  a  row 
very  nicely.  A  long  tiling  spade  is 
used  to  do  the  planting.  The  spade 
is  shoved  straight  into  the  ground,  then 
tipped  forward  a  little  and  the  cutting 
dropped  down  back  of  the  spade ;  it  is 
then  pulled  out  and  the  cutting  firmly 
packed  in  place  with  the  foot. 

The  currant  plant  begins  to  bear  by 
the  third  year.  Very  little  trimming 
needs  to  be  done  during  the  first  four 
or  five  years,  as  the  young  currant 
plant  like  a  young  tree  will  produce 
large  perfect  fruit  even  though  the 
bush  be  a  little  thick.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  some  of  the  oldest  wood 
must  be  removed  each  vear;  how  much 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
upon  the  variety  of  currants.  If  the 
soil  is  a  rich  black  sand,  in  which  the 
currant  thrives  best,  they  will  not  have 
to  be  cut  quite  so  strongly.  If  too,  the 
currant  is  of  the  Cherry  Currant  type 
they  will  not  need  to  be  pruned  so 
heavily.  It  is  usually  a  safe  pi  h  i  to 
remove  one-third  of  the  old  wood  t^ach 
year,  as  it  is  the  old  canes  that  pro- 
duce the  small,  inferior  fruit. 

Some  of  our  best  orchard  men  at  the 
present  time  use  the  currant  profitably 
as  a  filler  in  young  orchards.  The 
bushes  may  be  planted  with  or  between 
the  rows  of  trees.  In  many  cases  the 
regular  program  of  using  early  bear- 
ing varieties  of  trees  is  also  used.  The 
currant  prefers  a  little  shade;  the  cur- 
rants will  hang  on  the  vine  for  several 
weeks  after  they  are  mature,  provided 
they  are  not  directly  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  all  the  time.  The 
writer  has  seen  at  least  one  fruit  grow- 
er picking  currants  in  a  twenty  year 
old  plum  orchard,  two  weeks  after  the 
ordinary  season  for   currant  picking 


was  past.  Moreover  these  currants 
brought  $1  per  bushel  more  than  those 
which  were  picked  in  season.  These 
currants  were  grown  on  the  same 
ground  which  a  little  later  on  matured 
a  fine  crop  of  plums.  They  did  not  in- 
terfere with  cultivation  in  the  least 
and  were  taking  up  ground  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  wasted. 

The  writer  has  kept  records  of  ?i* 
currant  bushes.  The  fruit  was  picked 
on  each  bush  separately  each  year  and 
the  returns  recorded.  Using  this  data 
as  a  basis,  a  currant  bush  ought  to 
produce  51  quarts  during  the  first  15 
years  of  its  life,  allowing  for  complete 
failures  of  2  of  the  15  years.  At  8c 
per  quart,  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  they  have  been  bringing  the  last 
five  years,  this  would  make  the  gross 
receipts  average  27c  per  bushel  for 
each  of  the  15  years,  making  average 
gross  receipts  of  $490  per  acre.  There 
are  some  other  interesting  figures  with 
reference  to  these  34  currant  bushes. 
In  the  year  1912  at  the  age  of  eight 
years  they  produced  six  bushels  of  cur- 
rants which  brought  gross  receipts 
amounting  to  $18.  The  space  covered 
by  these  bushes  amounted  to  810  square 
feet.  Accordingly  $36  worth  would 
be  produced  on  1620  square  feet  of 
this  patch.  This  is  the  same  area  that 
is  ordinarily  covered  by  an  apple  tree. 
This  row  of  34  bushes  was  no  different 
than  any  other  rows  in  this  block,  and 
in  the  year  of  1912  this  particular  block 
produced  at  the  rate  of  $970  per  acre. 
The  expense  of  picking,  packing  and 
marketing  of  currants  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  any  other  fruit,  amount- 
ing to  about  34%  of  the  gross  receipts. 
But  even  after  deducting  this  amount 
it  is  found  that  in  the  last  seven  years 
the  currant  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
list  when  compared  for  instance  with 
plums,  cherries  and  apples. 
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APHIDS  OF  THE  APPLE 

D.  L.  HARKINS,  15 


APHIDS  or  plant  lice  are  hemipter- 
ous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Aphididae,  distinguished  by  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  reproduction.  The  win- 
ter as  a  rule  is  spent  in  the  egg  stage. 
In  the  spring  a  wingless  female  hatches 
out,  which,  without  the  intervention 
of  males,  produces  living  young,  also 
wingless  females,  in  enormous  num- 
bers. One  of  these  forms  may  bring 
forth  50  or  more  young  which  within 


Wooly  Aphis,  Schizoneura  lanigera; 
the  Green  Apple  Aphis,  Aphis  pomi; 
the  Rosy  or  Purple  Apple  Aphis,  Aphis 
sorbi;  and  the  European  Grain  Aphis, 
Siphocoryne  avenae.  To  all  of  these 
except  the  first  the  apple  is  the  prima- 
ry host.  Until  recently  the  first  three 
mentioned  were  included  under  one 
name  Aphis  mali. 

The  Wooly  Aphis  is  the  most  serious 
pest.   It  attacks  both  the  roots  and  top, 


THE  riEST  EQU1P^IE^T  OF  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  HOETICULTUEE,  OHIO  STATE 

UNIVEESITY. 


a  week  are  capable  of  repeating  the 
same  function.  These  wingless  forms 
remain  on  the  parent  plant,  but  early 
in  the  summer  they  produce  a  winged 
female  which  migrates  to  other  plants 
and  produces  asexually  the  wingless 
forms  again.  "When  cold  weather  comes 
a  wingless  female  and  a  winged  or 
wingless  male  are  produced  which  are 
sexual  and  upon  fertilization  the  fe- 
male produces  the  eggs  which  hatch  in 
the  spring. 

Four  species  parasitize  the  apple  to 
an   economic   extent.     They   are  the 


feeding  on  tender  bark.  Wherever  the 
bark  is  punctured,  a  scabby  abnormal 
growth  appears  and  on  the  roots 
lumpy  galls  and  swelling  occur.  These 
roots  often  die  and  rot  away  leaving 
the  tree  with  very  little  support.  This 
is  especially  common  on  nursery  stock. 
This  louse  has  a  rusty  or  purplish 
brown  body,  the  winged  forms  ranging 
from  greenish  brown  to  black.  A  floc- 
culent  cottony  secretion  more  conspic- 
uous on  the  wingless  froms  betrays 
their  presence  on  the  tree. 

In  this  species  the  winged  forms  late 
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in  summer  migrate  to  the  elm  where 
sexual  forms  are  produced  and  eggs 
laid.  Ill  early  summer  they  migrate 
back  to  the  apple  though  wingless 
forms  carry  over  the  cycle  through 
winter  on  this  tree  also. 

Prevention  is  the  best  remedy  for 
this  pest.  Nursery  trees  infested  with 
it  should  not  be  planted.  If  they  are, 
a  course  spray  of  1-15  kerosene  emul- 
sion of  a  tobacco  compound  such  as 
"Black  Leaf  40"  should  be  applied  to 
both  roots  and  tops.  For  older  trees, 
sprays  of  these  same  materials  may  be 
applied  to  the  tops  just  before  buds 
open  in  spring  and  in  August  before 
the  fall  migration.  To  treat  the  roots 
of  older  trees,  expose  them  and  spray 
thoroughly  with  the  same  mixture  as 
the  top. 

The  Green  Apple  Aphis,  Aphis  pomi, 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  apple  tree  on  twigs 
and  at  the  base  of  buds  and  the  insects 
of  an  apple  colony  spend  their  entire 
life  on  apple  trees.  The  wingless  forms 
are  yellowish  green  while  the  winged 
forms  are  darker  and  have  the  head 
and  parts  of  the  thorax  brown  or 
black.  They  attack  the  leaves  causing 
them  to  curl  so  that  the  tip  touches  the 
stem  on  the  under  side.  Spraying  for 
them  in  this  condition  is  obviously  use- 
less. The  same  remedies  apply  as  in 
case  of  the  Wooly  Aphis,  especial  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  early  spring 


"For  T  planted  these  orchard  trees  myself 
On  hillside  slopes  that  belong  to  me; 
Where  visions  are  wide  and  winds  are  free 
-  That  all  the  round  year  might  come  to  my 
shelf. 


spray  just  before  the  buds  open. 

The  Rosy  or  Purple  Apple  Aphis, 
Aphis  sorbi,  is  distinguished  by  a  pink 
color  of  different  shades  and  a  slight 
covering  of  powdery  material.  This 
species  attacks  the  leaves  causing  them 
to  curl  as  with  Aphis  pomi  and  also 
sucks  the  juices  from  the  young  fruits 
causing  the  distorted  freak  forms  some- 
times seen.  In  midsummer  they  mi- 
grate to  an  unknown  host  but  return 
in  fall  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  trunk 
and  large  branches. 

The  European  Grain  Aphis,  Aphis 
aveiiae,  is  marked  with  alternating 
stripes  of  light  and  dark  green  across 
the  body.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  apple 
but  in  summer  the  winged  forms  mi- 
grate to  grasses  such  as  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  etc.,  and  start  colonies  there.  In 
late  summer  they  return  to  the  apple 
and  finish  the  life  cycle.  They  may  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  Green  Apple 
Aphis. 

Tobacco  compounds  such  as  "Black 
Leaf  40"  are  the  most  popular  and  ef- 
fective remedies  at  present.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  just  as  effective  but  incon- 
venient to  use.  These  lice  on  account 
of  their  great  numbers  cause  much  in- 
jury to  the  tree.  They  suck  out  the 
sap  and  lower  its  vitality  thus  render- 
ing it  non-resistant  to  other  pests  and 
diseases.  Sprays  for  them  are  always 
well  repaid. 


And  there  on  my  shelves  the  white  winter 
through 

Pippin  and  Pearmain,  Eambo,  and  Spy, 
Greening  and  Swaar  and  Spitzenburghs  lie 
With  memories  tense  of  sun  and  dew. 


They  bring  me  the  days  when  the  ground  was  turned, 
When  the  trees  were  pruned  and  tilled  and  sprayed, 
When  the  sprouts  were  cut  and  grafts  were  made, 

When  fields  were  cleaned  and  the  brush-wood  piles  burned." 

— L.  H.  Bailey. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

C.  R.  RUNYAN,  '15 


THE  type  of  flower  garden  one  usu- 
ally sees  in  the  rural  districts  is 
very  disappointing.  In  many  cases  we 
see  a  lot  of  exotic  plants  which  while 
perfectly  proper  in  their  native  habitat^ 
are  sadly  out  of  place  in  this  climate. 
The  most  common  offense  against  the 
art  of  gardening  is  a  canna  bed  edged 
with  coleus  and  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  lawn.  This  is  usually  the  cen- 
terpiece and  is  surrounded  by  other 
beds  of  tender  plants.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  these  plants  in  them- 
selves but  they  are  here  entirely  out  of 
place. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  is  ob- 
vious. This  style  makes  a  show  but 
what  a  cheap  tawdry  show  it  is !  Aside 
from  this  the  plants  must  be  lifted 
every  year  or  new  ones  purchased. 
Another  great  objection  is  that  for 
seven  months  out  of  the  twelve  the 
lawn  is  marred  by  brown  patches  of 
earth  which  are  extremely  unsightly. 

How  can  we  remedy  this?  Hardy 
plants  will  solve  the  problem  for  any 
color  which  exists  in  the  tender  plants 
can  be  obtained  in  the  hardy  plant. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  hardy  plant 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  annual  dig- 
ging up  is  eliminated. 

After  it  is  decided  to  have  a  garden 
the  usual  plan  is  to  sit  down  with  a 
pile  of  seed  catalogues  at  one's  elbow 
and  select  everything  one  thinks  he 
would  like  and  can  afford.  The  plan- 
ning is  done  after  the  seeds  arrive. 
Whenever  such  a  plan  is  followed  only 
confusion  can  result. 

The  garden  should  be  planned  dur- 
ing the  winter  evenings  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do.  In  planning  the 
garden  there  are  certain  basic  princi- 
ples which  may  be  laid  down.  The 


laws  may  be  grouped  into  two  divi- 
sions: namely,  (1)  location;  (2)  char- 
acteristics of  the  flowers. 

Under  location  will  come  (a)  loca- 
tions of  beds  or  borders  (b)  location  of 
the  individual  species.  It  is  evident 
that  the  latter  will  depend  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  flowers.  The 
position  of  the  flowers  as  a  whole  is  a 
serious  question  and  different  condi- 
tions must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  plant  in  borders  at 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  devoted  to 
the  garden  leaving  an  open  space  in  the 
center  for  a  lawn. 

Under  the  characteristics  of  the  flow- 
er will  come  (a)  blooming  period,  (b) 
color  (c)  size.  The  blooming  period  is 
an  important  factor,  both  as  to  the  sea- 
son of  flowering  and  the  length  of  the 
blooming  period.  Considerable  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  this  factor.  Color 
almost  explains  itself  although  there 
are  a  few  simple  rules  which  will  prob- 
ably aid  the  beginner  in  making  the 
right  combination.  The  following  com- 
binations will  be  found  useful;  blue 
and  yellow  or  orange,  light  purple  and 
yellow  or  orange.  Red  will  combine 
satisfactorily  with  but  few  shades.  A 
very  bright  red  or  a  very  rich  dark 
red  with  either  a  yellow  or  a  very  light 
blue  will  not  offend  the  eye  but  care 
must  be  used  in  combining  red  with 
other  colors.  Any  of  the  above  colors 
may  of  course  be  combined  with  white. 
Size  is  another  important  factor.  In 
general  the  taller  growing  plants 
should  be  placed  at  the  rear  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  front,  although  here 
and  there  a  few  tall  growing  plants 
may  spring  up  from  among  the  shorter 
ones. 

"With  these  points  in  mind  we  are 
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ready  to  plan  the  border.  A  hardy 
border  throughout  the  season  is  unde- 
sirable as  well  as  impossible.  Select  if 
possible  early  spring,  late  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  blooming  plants.  Take 
into  consideration  size  and  color,  so 
that  if  there  is  a  delay  in  the  flowering 
period  there  will  be  no  clashing  of 
colors. 

The  following  plants  should  be  found 
satisfactory  in  this  climate : 

Border  I :  Early  spring,  Narcissus  ; 
May,  Darwin  Tulips  and  early  Peonies ; 
June,  late  Peonies;  July,  Lillium  ele- 
gans;  August,  Lillium  henryi  and  su- 
perbum;  September,  Lillium  superbuni; 
October-November,  Chrysanthemums, 
edge  with  trailing  mwtle. 

Border  II:  Early  spring,  Bridgid 
anemone ;  May,  Bleedingheart ;  June, 
Peach-leaved  bellflower  and  coreopsis ; 
the  latter  till  frost;  July  and  August, 
Japanese   bellflower;  September-Octo- 


ber, Japanese  Anemome ;  October-No- 
vember, Michlemas  daisies. 

Border  III:  Early  spring  and  edg- 
ing. Iris  cristatus;  Maj^,  Catchfly;  June, 
Trillium  candidum;  July,  Hollyhocks; 
July-September,  Miss  Lingard  Phlox; 
September-November,  Single  Chrysan- 
themums. 

While  most  stress  is  laid  on  hardy 
plants,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  do  away  with  annuals.  The 
many  varieties  of  poppies  will  give  a 
gorgeous  display  at  a  small  outlay. 
Snap  dragons  while  perennials  are 
rather  tender  and  it  is  better  to  treat 
them  as  annuals.  A  plan  which  worked 
especially  well  in  some  gardens  is  to 
plant  a  row  or  two  of  a  few  kinds  of 
annuals  and  to  cultivate  them  just  as 
vegetables.  This  is  a  constant  source  for 
cut  flowers. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  to 
dispense  with  tropical  plants  such  as 
cannas  and  that  other  monstrosity 
known  as  castor  bean  and  plant  hardy 
plants  as  much  as  possible.  This  will 
give  permanence  to  the  garden. 
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■  The  apple  market  for  the  year  1914- 
1915  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 

the  worst  that 
WILL  THERE  BE  AN  growers  and 
OVER-PRODUCTION?   dealers  have 

ever  known, 
but  does  not  this  condition  of  affairs 
indicate  that  a  stage  in  orcharding  has 
l)een  reached  when  we  are  confronted 
with  serious  over-production?  The  se- 
rious minded  apple  man  will  not  admit 
it  except  locally  perhaps,  but  rather  he 
believes  our  trouble  lies  in  poor  distri- 
bution, lack  of  advertising  and  conse- 
quent under  consumption. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  year  1914  is 
estimated  to  be  66,000,000  barrels,  but 
of  this  amount  not  over  one-third,  or 
22.000,000  barrels  will  be  classed  as 
commercial    pack,    according    to  the 


American  Apple  Growers'  Association. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations  the  ex- 
port trade  up  to  this  date  has  been 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  This  means  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  pack  will  go  abroad, 
leaving  17,600,000  barrels  for  home 
consumption,  or  but  a  little  over  a  peck 
for  each  individual. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  pres- 
ent depression  in  the  apple  market  is 
abnormal  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  apples  are  concerned. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Statistics 
do  not  show  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  serious  over  production  as  the  new 
orchards  coming  into  bearing  do  not 
greatly  exceed  the  acreage  that  is  go- 
ing into  decay.  There  is  hardly  enough 
increase  in  production  to  keep  pace 
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with  the  increase  in  population  at  the 
2)resent  time.  And  it  is  sate  to  predict 
that  the  difference  between  production 
-and  the  increase  in  poj)ulation  will  be 
increased  by  immigration. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  an 
over  production  of  boxed  apples  in  the 
West,  but  this  condition  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  faulty  distribution.  But, 
iowever  this  may  be,  Ioav  prices  for  the 
past  three  seasons  have  had  the  effect 
of  putting  a  stop  to  orchard  exploita- 
tions. During  this  boom  period,  now 
happily  brought  to  a  close,  large  areas 
of  unsuitable  land  were  planted  to 
orchards.  Many  of  these  trees  were 
bound  to  come  into  unprofitable  bear- 
ing, but  their  owners  have  hung  on 
with  the  hopes  of  better  returns.  Now 
that  their  eyes  are  open  to  the  general 
situation  many  of  these  orchards  are 
heing  neglected,  and  consequently  it 
will  not  be  long  before  many  acres  of 
land  now  in  orchard  will  be  devoted  to 
their  legitimate  use — that  of  growing 
farm  crops. 

The  apparently  temporary  over-pro- 
duction in  some  parts  of  the  West  will 
soon  adjust  itself  and  the  lack  of  prop- 
er distribution  has  become  a  national 
topic.  So  it  is  likely  that  our  system 
of  marketing  will  be  improved  greatly 
in  the  near  future. 

All  know  that  years  of  bumper  crops 
in  all  sections  are  unusual  and  that 
periods  of  business  depression  do  not 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Now  that  a  halt  has  been  called  to  the 
promiscuous  planting  of  orchards,  that 
a  rapid  increase  in  population  appears 
-certain,  and  that  the  best  minds  of  the 
■country  are  studying  systems  of  distri- 
l)utions  and  of  marketing,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  future  of  the  legiti- 
mate apple  grower  is  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

W.  PADDOCK. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  Ohio  will  receive  4:.26  per 
cent,  of  the  total 
AGRICULTURAL  f  e  d  e  r  a  1  funds 
EXTENSION.  available  for  agri- 

cultural extension 
ljurposes ;  the  amount  being  determined 
for  each  stat-j  in  accordance  Avitli  the 
ratio  of  the  lotal  rural  population  of 
the  state  to  the  total  rural  population 
of  the  United  States.  This  year  Ohio 
receives  $10,000  from  the  federal  funds ; 
next  year  the  state  will  receive  $35,557  ; 
$56,857  in  1917  with  an  additional  in- 
crease of  $21,297  each  year  until  1922 
when  the  amount  of  $18-4,684  will  be- 
come available  for  extension  purposes 
in  Ohio.  Of  course,  the  bill  provides 
that  every  dollar  that  fhe  state  receives 
over  the  annual  allowance  of  $10,000  a 
like  amount  must  be  appropriated  from 
the  funds  of  the  state  or  secured  by 
other  means.  Granting  this,  the  sum  of 
$184,681:  which  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture will  receive  in  1922  and  every 
year  afterwards,  the  amount  will  be 
greater  than  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  entire  agricultural  college  at 
the  i^resent  time. 

The  original  bill  before  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  committee  provided  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  funds  should  be 
devoted  entirely  to  agricultural  demon- 
stration purposes.  While  this  clause 
was  lost  in  the  committee,  the  interper- 
tation  of  the  bill  fortunately  has  re- 
mained the  same  for  60  per  cent,  of  the 
funds  were  used  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Fertilizer  meetings, 
spraying  demonstrations,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  aside  from  the  regular 
work  of  the  extension  schools. 

Politics  can  in  no  wise  enter  into  con- 
sideration in  the  disposal  of  the  federal 
funds  for  all  appropriations  will  cease 
when  extension  work  is  transferred  to 
any  other  institution  of  the  state  other 
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than  the  agricultural  college.  Every 
provision  tends  toward  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  educational  purposes 
and  for  the  provision  of  facilities 
whereby  the  rural  population  will  re- 
ceive the  direct  benefit  of  these  funds. 
The  demonstration  work  which  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote has  already  met  with  considera- 
ble success  in  the  states  where  it  has 
been  started,  but  the  additional  funds 
will  greatly  increase  its  efficiency.  In  or- 
der that  the  greatest  possibilities  may  be 
obtained  farm  clubs  or  rural  organiza- 
tions should  be  formed  to  communicate 
with  the  county  agriculturist  or  agri- 
cultural college.  In  this  way  the  great- 
est benefits  can  be  secured. 

If  !I  U  U 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
European  war  many  benevolent  socie- 
ties and  individuals 
THE  have  been  actively  en- 

AMERICAN  gaged  in  relieving  the 
SPIRIT.  harrassed    Belgians  in 

their  present  circum- 
stances. Shiploads  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing have  been  sent  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering; nurses  and  doctors,  to  render 
medical  attention  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  All  this  has  been  done  with- 
out malice  or  enmity  towards  the  war- 
ring nations — all  feel  that  it  is  the  re- 
quired duty  to  mankind.  Such  action 
is  the  expression  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  can  be  properly  termed  THE 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT. 

While  this  action  aids  the  Belgians 
very  much  in  their  present  difficulties, 
the  real  problem  of  existence  will  come 
after  the  war  has  closed  or  the  battle 
ground  transferred  to  some  other  na- 
tion. Practically  the  entire  country  of 
Belgium  has  been  overrun;  its  fine 
horses  taken  as  prizes  of  war;  its  meat 
animals  taken  to  feed  a  ravishing  army 
and  its  populace  forced  into  military 


service.  Practically  all  its  natural  re- 
sources will  have  been  carried  away,  its 
government  destroyed  and  nothing  left 
but  devastation  and  ruin.  To  render 
aid  will  be  necessary  but  difficult  and 
expensive.  In  view  of  this  fact,  THE 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT  again  asserts  it- 
self and  proposes  to  bring  the  homeless, 
unfortunate,  and  others  to  America  and 
provide  them  homes  where  they  again 
can  practice  their  cultural  arts  and 
sciences  without  molestation.  Such  a 
plan,  if  properly  carried  out  would  not 
only  relieve  the  Belgians  but  would 
also  benefit  America's  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  The  raising  of  the  famous 
Belgian  horses,  the  production  of  seeds, 
flowers  and  horticultural  necessities 
which  ordinarily  come  from  Belgium 
can  be  produced  with  equal  efficiency 
in  our  country  with  the  Belgians  as 
husbandmen.  Is  not  this  a  plan  which 
deserves  the  attention  and  help  of  every 
American  ? 

II  H  II  n 

February  15  marked  the  date  when 
the  supervision  and  management  of  all 
the  county  agri- 
THE  COUNTY  eulturists  of  Ohio 

AGRICULTURIST,    come   under  the 
direction   of  the 

agricultural  college. 

The  work  of  the  county  agriculturist 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  field  is  wide,  but  as  yet 
not  clearly  defined.  In  many  counties, 
however,  lines  of  work  of  permanent 
value  are  being  considered  and  followed 
consistently.  Farmers  in  counties 
where  county  agriculturists  are  sta- 
tioned have  quickly  recognized  the  val- 
ue of  agricultural  advice.  Although 
an  agriculturist  does  not  pose  as  an 
expert  yet  his  college  training,  suple- 
mented  by  practical  farm  experience 
and  sound  judgment  enables  him  to  of- 
fer counsel  on  many  occasions.  His  per- 
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sonality  should  be  such  that  his  ability 
for  service  will  increase  as  he  mingles 
with  the  farmers  of  his  county.  His 
consultation  in  regard  to  cropping  sys- 
tems, liming,  fertilizing  and  tile  drain- 
ing, the  management  of  orchards  and 
livestock  and  various  farm  activities 
should  enable  him  to  develop  his 
ability  as  a  leader  for  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess will  depend  largely  upon  this  per- 
sonal factor. 

He  must  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all,  if  he  would  attain 
their  hearty  co-operation.  In  his  efforts 
for  agricultural  and  social  betterment 
this  co-operation  is  essential.  Through 
the  local  press,  the  public  schools  and 
farmers'  clubs,  the  county  agriculturist 
will  be  able  to  reach  great  numbers  ef- 
fectively, and  his  work  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  social  as  well  as  the  finan- 
cial advancement  of  this  country. 

^  ^  ![  H 

When  fertility  of  the  soil  declines, 
when  crops  fail,  Avhen  clouds  of  discon- 
tent seem  to  grow  heavier, 
STAY  IN  or  when  extraordinary 
OHIO.  stories  of  unusual  money- 
making  possibilities  come 
from  other  sections  of  the  country, 
some  farmers  get  a  "Western  or  South- 
ern bee"  and  oft  times  leave  Ohio  t> 
seek  their  fortunes  in  other  states. 
They  are  often  attracted  by  unscrupu- 
lous advertisements  which  reveal  won- 
derful crop  production,  beautiful  home 
surroundings,  pleasant  climate ;  in  fact, 
perfect  facilities  for  every  activity.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  if  not  the  rule,  for 
those  people  who  do  go  "West"  or 
' '  South ' '  to  return  to  Ohio  finding  that 
no  better  opportunities  can  he  found 
elsewhere.  Probably  no  other  section 
of  countr}^  offers  so  many  diversions  of 
occupations  as  does  the  state  of  Ohio. 
No  other  state  offers  such  .excellent 
market  facilities  and  it  is  certain  that 


no  others  offer  such  rare  opportunities 
in  productive  soils  which  can  be  ab- 
tained  at  a  reasonable  price.  Consider 
any  agricultural  feature  in  any  other 
state  and  Ohio  will  offer  its  equal. 
Formerly  a  popular  slogan  was  "Young 
man,  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the 
country."  Let's  make  it — -"Learn 
agriculture  and  stay  in  Ohio." 

^  H  H  H 

As  a  fruit  producing  state  Ohio  has 
a  location  as  regards  climate  and  mar- 
kets unexcelled 
OHIO  AS  A  by  any  other  state 

HORTICULTURAL  in  the  Union. 
STATE.  Has    Ohio,  how- 

ever, taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  possibilities?  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  facts.  In  1914  Ohio  had 
an  apple  crop  estimated  at  13,300,000 
Dushels,  the  largest  crop  produced  at 
any  time  during  the  past  15  years. 
This  crop  was  only  6  per  cent  of  that 
produced  in  the  entire  country,  and 
amounts  to  2-|  bushels  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  state.  The  price  received 
by  the  grower  was  not  up  to  the  aver- 
age price  received  in  the  other  large 
fruit  producing  states.  Visitors  at  the 
Apple  Show  held  in  connection  with 
the  recent  Mid-Winter  Exposition  Avere 
surprised  at  the  fine  displays  of  Ohio 
apples.  Many  pronounced  the  shoAv  to 
be  the  best  ever  held  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  apples  Avere  undoubt- 
edly as  fine  as  any  apples  could  be, 
both  in  qualit}^  and  appearance. 

As  regards  climate  Ohio  has  tAvo  un- 
excelled fruit  regions.  The  one  in- 
cludes the  northern  section  of  the  state 
AA^hich  is  tempered  by  Lake  Erie  and 
hence  is  sure  of  fairly  regular  crops  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits.  The  other  includes 
the  southern  and  southeastern  parts  of 
the  state;  the  elevated  or  hill  sections 
AA^hich  are  somcAvhat  tempered  by  the 
Ohio  River.    This  latter  section  is  one 
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of  cheap  land  and  in  many  cases  of  fer- 
tile soil.    It  has  been  the  experience  of 
growers  in  this  region  that  the  fruit 
grown  on  the  hills  is  of  a  color  superior 
to  the  fruit  grown  on  lower  land,  while 
the  trees  do  not  attain  such  great  size, 
and  still  bear  prolifically.    There  is  a 
great  deal  of  second  growth  timber  in 
this  region  which  will  never  become 
of  commercial  importance,  but  the  soil 
is  virgin.    Here  then  lie  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  fruit  growing  in  the  fu- 
ture as  the  advent  of  machinery  has 
made  this  land  unsuited  for  the  grow 
ing  of  crops  other  than  fruits. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  conditons 
of  the  past  year  will  not  warrant  any 
great  expansion  in  the  growing  of  ap- 
ples and  peaches  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, nevertheless,  there  are  great  op- 
portunities in  the  state  for  the  growing 
of  nuts  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  of 
both  are  now  shipped  in  from  other 
states.    Every  year  carloads  of  canned 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  shipped  in  from 
other  states  and  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple  of  Ohio.    Every  year  there  are 
shipped  into  this  state  hundreds  of  cars 
of  peaches  and  apples.    "Why?    It  is 
not  due  so  much  to  a  lower  price  as  to 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  same  grade 
that  is  shipped  in.    On  the  other  hand, 
Ohio  is  well  located  for  the  shipping  of 
fruit  to  adjacent  states,  particularly  to 
the  south.    In  the  immediate  future, 
then,  Ohio  fruit  growers  and  prospec- 
tive growers  should  plan,  not  so  much 
for  an  expansion  of  the  tree  fruits,  as 
for  an  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
standard  of  those  fruits  now  grown, 
and  the  canning  and  preserving  of  all 
fruit  that  falls  below  a  set  standard, 
together  with  an  expansion  in  the  grow- 
ing of  small  fruits. 


?AL  Student. 

A  salesman  once  said  that  he  saw  a 
good  country-woman,  wishing  to  buy  a 
package  of  beet 
HORTICULTURE  seed,  obliged  to  beg 
AND  GENERAL  ten  cents  from  her 
FARMING.  husband.    The  fol- 

lowing summer  the 
same  salesman  happened  to  dine  with 
this  family.  Pickled  beets  were  so  much 
relished  by  the  visitor  that  they  became 
the  topic  of  conversation.    The  farmer 
commenting  on  the  subject  declared, 
"Besides  having  beets  for  our  own  use, 
we  have  sold  over  three  dollars  worth 
and  we  sowed  only   one   package  of 
seed."     "Yes,"   replied   the  visitor, 
' '  and  I  remember  seeing  jour  wife  beg- 
ging the  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
seed." 

This  simple  incident  illustrates  how 
the  growing  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
the  home  is  too  often  left  to  the  women 
folk  of  the  farm.  In  this  age  of  spe- 
cialization there  is  a  tendency  for  the- 
general  farmer  to  devote  his  entire  at- 
tention to  his  "special"  crops  and  live- 
stock and  neglect  the  phases  of  horti- 
culture that  rightfully  belong  to  him. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  horticultural 
products  the  most  desirable  way  for 
the  farmer  to  get  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  to  grow  them  on  his  own  farm. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  country  folks, 
exchanging  baskets  of  eggs  for  wilted 
vegetables  that  could  easily  have  been 
grown  on  the  farm,  but  even  worse- 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
do  without  many  of  the  common  vege- 
tables. This  deplorable  condition  is 
even  worse  in  the  case  of  our  common 
fruits.  The  statement,  "grow  more 
corn  and  buy  fruit,"  would  seem  at  first 
thought  to  be  good  theory,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  fails  to  work  in  prac- 
tice and  as  a  result  the  family  is  de- 
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uied  many  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  farm. 

A  great  variety  of  vegetables  can  be 
grown  on  any  farm  and  there  are  few 
farms  in  Ohio  that  will  not  produce 
fruit  of  some  kind.  Many  farms  have 
suitable  orchard  sites  with  natural 
frost  protection,  while  less  favorable 
ones  can  be  protected  by  the  use  of 
orchard  heaters.  The  time  is  past, 
however,  when  good  fruit  can  be  grown 
without  considerable  knowledge  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  husband- 
man and  this  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  have  given  up 
in  despair  and  left  the  old  orchard  to 
the  ravages  of  insect  pests  and  the 
family  in  want  of  fruit. 

Horticulture  on  the  general  farm 
should  be  given  a  place  in  the  farm 
scheme  in  order  that  other  work  will 
not  crowd  it  to  the  background.  If 
given  equal  rank  with  other  minor 
operations  of  the  farm  the  necessary 
attention  and  work  will  not  only  be- 
come a  pleasurable  diversion  for  the 
farmer  himself,  but  as  a  result  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  family  will 
be  increased  by  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles produced.  The  resulting  profits 
will  be  found  to  be  as  great  and  often 
greater  than  those  from  the  same 
amount  of  labor  in  the  fields. 

A  well  kept  fruit  garden  as  well  as 
some  attention  to  the  growth  of  flow- 


ers and  shrubbery  adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  home  and  has  an  aes- 
thetic value  that  can  never  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  There  is 
probably  nothing  that  will  do  more  to 
make  the  country  home  attractive  than 
the  proper  growing  of  well  selected 
plants. 

H  !I  II  H 

In  presenting  this  number  Ave  wish 
to  extend  our  appreciation  to  all  who 
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GOOD  FEflENDS. 

Good  friends  are  better  than  fine  gold! 
I  find  it  sweet  as  I  grow  old 
To  prove  in  you  this  happy  truth, 
To  which  I  held  in  early  youth, 
And  having  proved  shall  ever  hold : 
Good  friends  are  better  than  fine  gold! 

— A.  J.  Grannis. 
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With  the  melting  of  the  last  great 
snow  and  a  few  successive  days  of 
warm  sunshine,  March  reminds  us  that 
another  dormant  period  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Our  souls  are  stirred,  and  our 
hearts  beat  anew  with  the  hopes  of 
spring.  What  school  boy  or  girl  does 
not  wish  to  escape  civilization's  con- 
finement at  the  first  signs  of  spring  and 
long  to  stroll  in  the  open  fields,  the 
woods,  and  along  the  streams  and  ''list 
to  Nature's  Teachings?"  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  child  mind  should  be 
attracted  to  nature  on  such  great  days 
when  millions  of  plants  and  many  ani- 
mals awake  from  their  slumbers  and 
again  show  signs  of  life.  The  very 
fact  that  all  the  signs  of  life  are  not 
easily  seen  at  such  an  early  date  makes 
nature  study  all  the  more  interesting 
to  children  when  their  interest  is  once 
aroused.  Teachers  should  not  only  en- 
courage this  interest  by  taking  their 
pupils  on  excursions  to  the  fields  and 
woods,  but  should  take  advantage  of 
this  natural  interest  and  teach  some  of 
the  fundamental  facts  in  nature  when 
they  will  be  best  received.  Much  can 
be  done  at  this  time  to  stimulate  ob- 
servation and  as  a  result  Nature  will 
teach  many  of  its  own  lessons.  Chil- 
dren of  any  age  may  be  encouraged 
to  note  the  first  swelling  of  the  buds 


and  the  names  of  the  trees  showing  the 
greatest  bud  swelling  can  be  taught  at 
the  same  time.  The  same  observational 
method  ma}^  be  continued  in  noting  the 
first  wild  flowers  and  the  early  leafing 
of  the  common  trees.  The  interest  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  placing  the 
names  of  the  first  plants  and  their  ob- 
servers on  the  blackboard  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  found  by  the 
children. 

Nature  study  at  this  time  when  the 
child  is  naturally  interested  affords  an 
opportunity  of  teaching  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture.  Close  ob- 
servation of  plant  life  in  early  spring 
is  and  always  will  be  inspiring  and 
fascinating  and  may  be  indulged  in, 
with  pleasure,  from  early  youth  to  old 
age.  It  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
high  schools  giving  more  detail  to  the 
science  of  plants,  thus  awakening  in 
the  pupils  a  desire  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  plant  life  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  a  desire  for  more  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  subjects  in  gen- 
eral. 


"We  are  in  danger  today  in  portions 
of  our  country  of  developing  an  Ameri- 
can peasantry  below  the  standard  of 
American  life.  The  country  needs 
trained,  loyal  men  to  meet  this  danger. 
The  whole  world  is  looking  to  the 
American  farmer  just  now  and  the 
American  city  is  finding  out  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  American  farmer  as 
never  before." — G.  W.  Fiske  of  Ober- 
lin,  before  the  Winter  course  students. 


DON'T  WORRY! 

A  little  care  is  very  good, 

But  too  much  worry — kills! 
A  ''bump"  is  better  now  and  then 
Than  constant  fretting  about  when 
And  where  we'll  meet  our  ills. 

— Lynn  C.  Doyle. 
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HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

.  Agriculture  has  come  to  be  a  re- 
quired study  in  many  of  our  common 
schools,  and  since  it  is  new  many 
teachers  are  finding  the  work  perplex- 
ing. But  no  one  should  be  discouraged 
because  of  this  fact  for  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  prevailed  among  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  for  a  number  of  years 
and  they  are  only  finding  themselves 
now  after  thirty  years  of  effort.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  progress  in  the 
schools  will  be  much  more  rapid  since 
there  is  now  a  wealth  of  material  to 
draw  from. 

When  the  subject  of  agriculture  is 
mentioned,  one's  mind  usually  turns  to- 
ward the  usual  farm  with  its  usual 
complement  of  animal  and  farm  crops. 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  beginning  in 
agricultural  instruction  should  follow 
the  same  trend.  But  the  teaching  in 
any  phase  of  agriculture  without  illus- 
tratiA'e  material  soon  becomes  some- 
what like  a  course  in  manual  training 
without  a  work  bench  and  tools  or  an 
attempt  to  teach  domestic  science  with- 
out laboratory  material. 

Farm  crops  and  animals  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  secure  in  many  places.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  some  of 
the  various  phases  of  horticulture 
might  well  be  used  to  advantage.  Usu- 
ally a  little  garden  space  may  be  found 
about  the  school  yard  and  there  are 
wonderful  possibilities  in  window 
boxes.  "With  limited  facilities  one 
may  learn  much  about  seeds,  their  pur- 
ity, germinating  power,  the  embryo 
and  plantlet,  the  preparation  of  soil, 
planting  seed,  cultivation,  weeding,  in- 
sects, diseases  and  the  handling  of  the 
matured  crop.  As  has  been  suggested 
the  possibilities  are  extensive  when  one 
begins  to  investigate  the  subject,  so 
one  should  i^esist  the  temptation  to 
cover  too  much  ground. 


Fruits  and  vegetables  may  always  be 
had  in  season  and  much  enthusiasm 
ma}^  be  aroused  in  describing  and  judg- 
ing them.  Forms  for  descriptions  and 
for  judging  may  always  be  had  by  ap- 
plying at  the  agricultural  college. 

It  will  be  found  after  a  trial  that 
good  judgment  and  accurate  observa- ' 
tion  are  required  in  describing  fruits 
or  vegetables  so  that  these  powers  are 
developed  quite  as  much  as  when  bot- 
any or  zoology  are  studied.  Then  the 
judging  of  fruits  or  vegetables  is  an 
art  which  can  only  be  developed  by 
practice.  This  phase  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  that  it  stimulates  a 
desire  to  know  more  so  it  can  be  car- 
ried to  extremes.  A  small  prize  for 
the  best  scores  adds  much  to  the  zest 
of  the  Avork. 

-WENDELL  PADDOCK. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

A  department  of  home  economics 
in  the  public  schools  of  today  is  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  the  education  of  young  wo- 
men. Women  of  toda^^  are  beginning 
to  realize  their  own  capabilities,  are 
looking  for  a  broader  education  and  a 
greater  development ;  and  this  develop- 
ment is  being  sought  more  and  more 
outside  the  home,  whereas  formerly  it 
was  sought  and  found  within  the  home 
itself. 

Old  theories  and  traditions  of  wo- 
men's work,  education  and  sphere  of 
influence  do  not  coincide  with  the  ne- 
cessities and  limitations  of  today.  The 
decline  of  the  domestic  or  home  indus- 
try and  the  rise  of  the  factory  system 
have  greatly  modified  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  home.  The  fact  that 
woman  is  less  a  slave  to  her  home 
should  not  in  any  way  make  her  less 
a  homemaker.    The  criticism  that  the 
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girl  of  today  cannot  keep  house  or 
adorn  a  home  in  the  capacity  of  mother, 
as  did  her  mother  or  her  grandmother 
before  her,  is  one  which  the  public 
schools  have  in  their  power  to  elimin- 
ate and  this  through  thoroughly  practi- 
cal as  well  as  scientific  courses  in  the 
various  phases  of  home  economics. 

Home  economics  is  doing  a  great 
deal  for  girls  in  every  class.  There  are 
the  trade  schools  for  the  working  girl 
teaching  her  to  become  a  seamstress;  a 
tailoress;  a  dressmaker;  a  caterer;  or 
a  cook.  There  are  the  schools  which 
give  training  to  girls  who  wish  to  study 
the  professional  phase  of  home  eco- 
nomics, as  for  example  the  profession 
of  a  dietetian,  and  institutional  man- 
ager or  a  teacher.  These  schools  also 
train  the  girl  in  the  profession  of  house- 
keeping and  give  her  an  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  homemaking.  Some  peo- 
ple have  rather  narrow  vicAvs  as  to  the 
value  of  home  economics  training.  I 
have  heard  remarks  like  these:  "Who 
wants  a  daughter  to  learn  how  to  be  a 
cook,  or  a  seamstress,  or  to  know  how 
to  wash  and  iron  ?  She  shall  never  have 
to.  do  it.  My  daughter  can  learn  at 
home  all  she  needs  to  know  about  cook- 
ing and  sewing."  Such  remarks  come 
from  people  who  fail  to  realize  that  the 
best  managed  homes  are  those  whose 
managers  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  home  economics ;  they  know  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  material  and  combi- 
nation of  colors  for  harmonious  decora- 
tions; also  know  how  to  plan  a  well 
balanced  meal,  as  to  nutritive  value  and 
moderate  cost. 

When  professional  homemaking  has 
come  into  its  own,  and  a  good  many 
homes  are  now  managed  by  women 
who  put  intelligent  thought  into  their 
work,  the  schools  will  not  need  to  dupli- 
cate a  girl's  home  training.  Most 
homes  of  today  do  not  teach  the  pro- 


cesses of  food  preparation  and  garment 
making,  yet  expect  the  girl  to  know 
how  when  she  settles  down  into  a  home 
of  her  own. 

The  rapidity  with  which  home  eco- 
nomics shall  be  universally  taught  in 
the  public  schools  is  handicapped  large- 
ly by  the  financial  inability  on  the  part 
of  school  boards  and  unfortunately, 
too,  by  deplorable  indifference  in  cer- 
tain communities.  But  right  here  cred- 
it must  be  given  to  the  Farmer's  Insti- 
tutes all  over  the  country  and  especi- 
ally in  the  state  of  Ohio  for  the  great 
impetus  which  they  give  to  the  subject. 
This  may  be  seen  in  two  ways ;  first, 
in  nearly  every  institute  held  in  Ohio 
this  year  there  has  been  home  econom- 
ics speakers ;  second,  the  exhibits  in 
bread,  cakes,  pies,  canning  and  needle- 
work have  been  promoted  by  the  farm- 
ers' wives  and  keen  interest  in  these 
exhibits  has  seemed  to  be  not  so  much 
the  interest  of  competition,  as  the  in- 
terest of  achievement.  This  surely 
points  toward  the  future  and  final  suc- 
cess of  teaching  home  economics  in  our 
public  schools. 

MARGARET  FARNAM, 
Instructor  of  Home  Economics, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  ORQANIZATION. 

The  great  need  of  the  country 
schools  is  organization.  No  system 
at  all  is  disastrous.  System  with  sense 
is  good.  Too  much  system  is  as  bad 
as  none.  System  brings  order  out 
of  chaos,  makes  a  time  and  a  place  for 
everything,  and  enables  a  school  to  run 
as  correctly  and  smoothly  as  a  well- 
oiled  machine  but  without  its  mechan- 
ical hardness. 

We  make  way  for  the  man  who  or- 
ganizes. He  is  energy  plus.  He  pushes 
business  with  brains.    Things  emanate 
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from  his  own  brain  and  heart.  His 
best  asset  is  hard  work. 

Organization  requires  imagination. 
The  men  who  lead  the  world's  busi- 
ness have  been  dreamers  first.  They 
worked  hard,  thought  hard  and  ex- 
pected much.  They  trusted  in  their 
own  powers.  It  is  the  old  story 
"Brains  win." 

System  creates  confidence.  Make  it 
a  live  thing.  Then  it  means  efficiency. 
There  can  be  no  economy  Avhere  there 
is  no  efficiency. 

Organization  does  not  require  geni- 
us, but  talent.  Train  talent,  organize 
opportunities.  Organizaton  makes  and 
uses  opportunities.  Tact  is  skill  or 
adroitness  in  doing  or  saying  exacth^ 
what  is  required  by  circumstances.  In 
school  life,  it  is  a  pre-eminent  quality; 
in  organization  it  also  occupies  a  chief 
place.  The  tactician  placates  angry 
feelings ;  tells  when  to  say  nothing  and 
do  nothing ;  discovers  what  is  masterly 
activity  and  masterly  inaction.  It 
springs  out  of  good  will  to  others. 

Organization  is  the  co-operative  re- 
lation of  patrons,  pupils,  powers  and 
pedagogues.  System  is  the  machinery 
of  business.  A  real  system  is  auto- 
matic. Every  one  in  the  organization 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  it  in  general 
and  his  own  work  in  particular.  If  a 
system  fails  to  work,  the  men  at  the 
top  are  usually  to  blame.  A  good  or- 
ganization runs  itself.  When  it  fails 
to  do  so,  it  is  ready  for  the  scrap-heap. 

Organization  is  a  modern  policy. 
The  organized  man  is  a  poAver;  he 
moves  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 


brother.  The  unorganized  man  is  mere- 
ly part  of  a  mob  with  no  chart  or  com 
pass  to  guide  him. 

Organization  is  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  is  the  great- 
est asset  a  business  or  a  teacher  can 
have.  The  more  people  we  can  work 
with  and  for,  the  bigger  and  better  we 
are.  The  success  of  the  teacher  de- 
pends largely  upon  his  ability  to  or- 
ganize the  social  forces  of  his  communi- 
ty into  a  co-operative  unity.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  organization;  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises, 
cities  and  men  are  thriving  upon  it. 
Men  get  together  to  discuss  things,  to 
better  conditions.  They  are  doing  it 
in  a  spirit  of  progress. 

Reciprocity,  mutuality,  co-operation 
are  combined  in  this  spirit  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  co-operation.  Co- 
operation is  self-preservation.  The- 
strength  of  unity  is  indisputable.  The- 
energy  expended  on  a.  "tug  of  war"  is, 
not  constructive.  It  is  like  one  man 
pumping  water  out  of  a  basin  while 
another  pumps  it  back.  There  are  two 
chief  reasons  for  lack  of  co-operation: 
one  is,  that  men  do  not  agree  upon 
what  is  best  to  be  done;  the  other  is, 
that  selfish  motives  deceive  men  into 
thinking  that  they  can  get  more  by  go- 
ing alone.  Organization  is  the  remedy. 
Interdependence  is  the  great  funda- 
mental law  of  the  universe.  Organiza- 
tion increases  knowledge,  gives  greater 
opportunities  for  service,  spells  length 
of  days,  and  binds  men  into  a  lasting 
fraternity.  S.  A.  HARBOURT, 
State  Department  of  Education. 


And  the  Spring  arose  in  the  garden  fair, 

Like  the  spirit  of  love  felt  everywhere; 

And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 

Eose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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WITH  THE 

ALUMNI 
WHAT  THE 
BU5Y  GRADS 
ARE  DOING 


Ernest  J.  Riggs,  now  the  agricultur- 
ist for  Washington  County,  was  born 
in  Gallia  County,  near  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
in  1873.  After  attending  Gallia  Acad- 
emy for  two  3^ears,  he  entered  Ohio 
State  University  in  1890  and  was  grad- 
ual rd  in  1895  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Horticulture.  The 
lolloAving  year  he  took  a  business  course 
completing  it  in  the  spring  of  .1896  and 
then  went  to  the  farm  to  begin  life  as 
a  farmer.  Later  he  took  a  post-grad- 
i  ate  course  at  Cornell  University,  com- 
pleting the  work  in  '97,  receiving  a 
dee^ree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Horti- 
culture and  Forestry.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  his  post-graduate  work, 
he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  teach 
in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  where  he  took  up  the 
work  as  assistant  professor  in  horti- 
culture. He  resigned  in  the  spring  of 
1898  in  order  to  continue  his  practical 
work  in  farming.  Until  1907  he  con- 
tinued to  farm,  spending  a  great 
amount  of  his  time  during  the  winter 
iu  county  institute  work  throughout 
the  state. 

In  1907  he  was  appointed  chief  in- 
spector of  the  Dairy  and  Food  depart- 
ment in  which  work  he  continued  for 
three  years.  In  1910  he  became  con- 
nected with  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 


periment Station  as  assistant  horti- 
culturist and  continued  in  this  work 
until  the  autumn  of  1914  when  he  was 
chosen  as  agricultural  agent  for  Wash- 
ington County,  having  charge  of  the 
county  experimental  farm. 

In  taking  up  farm  work  after  gradu- 
ation from  Ohio  State  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  apply  his  horticultural  knowl- 
edge in  the  production  of  apples  and 
has  continued  to  plant  trees  and  grow 


apples  without  interruption.  At  the 
present  time  he  owns  and  exercises  the 
management  over  240  acres  of  land  in 
southern  Ohio  completely  occupied  with 
apple  trees,  which  have  been  planted 
under  his  direction.  The  largest  crop 
ever  produced  in  any  one  year  was  in 
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1912  when  1:700  barrels  were  harveste-'i. 

He  has  beeu  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
past  few  years  and  has  been  responsi- 
ble in  a  great  degree  for  the  success  of 
the  annual  apple  show  which  the  soci- 
ety holds.  They  have  been  among  the 
best  shows  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Concerning  the  apple  business  Mr. 
Riggs  says:  "The  production  of  ap- 
ples during  the  past  few  years  has  not 
been  very  profitable,  but  the  temporary 
depression  has  not  discouraged  me  from 
having  great  faith  in  the  future  of  this 
great  industry  as  a  profitable  business, 
and  as  the  trees  increase  in  size  and 
produce  larger  crops,  bringing  at  the 
same  time  greater  responsibilities,  I  will 
soon  need  to  devote  my  entire  time  to 
this  work." 

Orma  J.  Smith  was  graduated  from 
the  horticultural  department  of  Ohio 
State  University  in  1907.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  accepted  a  position 
as  instructor  in  horticulture  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  He  re- 
mained there  for  two  years  receiving 
his  Master's  degree  in  1909.  After 
leaving  the  Iowa  State  College  he  went 
to  Idaho  and  engaged  in  practical  horti- 
cultural work  at  Xampa.  In  1910  he 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  bi- 
ology and  chemistry  at  the  college  of 
Idaho  at  Caldwell  where  he  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Paul  Barnes.  "11.  has  charge  of  a 
large  orchard  at  Glendale  near  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

D.  R.  Yanatta,  '10,  is  now  county 
agriculturist  for  Hamilton  County.  His 
office  is  in  "Woodward  High  school,  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  directs  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  that  school  and  at  the 
same  time  conducts  boys 'and  girls'  con- 
tests, corn  shows  and  other  agricultur- 
al activities  throughout  the  county. 
During   Farmers'   Week   he  brought 


about  50  boys  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  to  Columbus  where  they 
spent  the  week  in  attending  the  lectures 
and  visiting  about  the  campus. 

Sam  Higginbottom,  '10,  and  Don  G. 
Griffin,  11:,  who  with  their  wives  started 
for  the  Ewing  Christian  College  at 
Allahabad,  India,  were  on  the  steam- 
ship Lusiatana,  which  ran  through  the 
German  blockade  around  England  by 
hoisting  the  American  flag.  They 
reached  England  safely,  however,  and 
sailed  for  India,  February  17th. 

Ralph  Kinney,  "12,  formerly  at  Ken- 
tucky University,  is  now  located  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas.  He  is  engaged  in  crops 
work. 

W.  F.  Bruce,  "11,  who  had  been  teach- 
ing in  a  secondary  school  at  Dawson, 
Minn.,  is  now  farmmg  at  Delta,  Ohio. 

Harry  Simmermacher,  ex- "15,  who 
completed  is  work  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  is  teaching  high  school 
agriculture  at  Lero}'.  Ohio. 

Harry  C.  Hyatt,  "11.  formerly  en- 
gaged in  landscape  gardening  work  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  is  now  teacher 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Un- 
ion Polytechnic  school  at  Venice,  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  charge  of  a  demonstra- 
tion farm  of  29  acres  which  is  devoted 
principally  to  landscape  gardening. 

R.  W.  Jordon,  '11,  is  manager  of  a 
large  corporation  which  has  been  or- 
ganized recently  for  commercial  gard- 
ening on  a  tract  of  muck  land  near 
East  Orwell,  Ohio.  The  headquarters 
of  the  firm  are  at  Cleveland. 

J.  M.  Rogers,  '12,  controls  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  plantation  on  the 
Isle  of  Pines.  The  plantation  is  owned 
by  Columbus  people. 

Carl  F.  Oberholman,  '12,  is  head  of 
the  landscape  gardening  work  in  the 
Massachussets  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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''First  Lessons  in  Dairying"  by  H. 
E.  Van  Norman,  Professor  of  Dairy 
Husbandry,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, is  a  book  designed  for  practical 
use  and  as  an  elementary  text  book  for 
colleges.  It  takes  up  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  milk,  methods  of  cooling, 
and  in  fact  most  all  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  average  dairjniian. 
Anyone  engaged  in  dairying  would  find 
the  book  valuable.  100  pages,  illustrat- 
ed. Net  50c.  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York. 


''Management  and  Breeding  of 
Horses"  by  M.  W.  Harper  of  Cornell 
University,  is  a  book  which  deals  with 
the  feeding,  judging,  breeding  and 
management  of  horses.  The  history 
and  description  of  each  of  the  breeds 
is  presented  in  a  most  practical  man- 
ner. The  book  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  manager  of  a  large  stable  of 
horses.  The  book  is  so  arranged  as  to 
be  used  as  a  text  book.  500  pages,  il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  net,  $2.00.  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York. 


''Fertilizers  and  Crops"  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
VanSlyke  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station.  This  book  is  published  mainly 
for  class  room  work.  It  takes  up  the 
subject   of   "crop-feeding"   from  all 


angles.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts :  first,  the  relation  of  plant  food 
to  soil  fertility ;  second,  the  sources  and 
composition  of  materials  used  as  fertil- 
izers;  third,  the  kind  of  materials  that 
should  be  used  as  fertilizer;  and  the 
last  part  deals  with  the  use  of  fertilizer 
in  the  growing  of  individual  crops.  The 
book  contains  a  great  amount  of  valua- 
ble information  with  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  plant  feeding.  710  pages, 
illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $2.50.  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York. 


"York  State  Rural  Problems"  by  L. 
H.  Bailey,  formerly  Dean  of  Cornell 
University.  The  chapters  of  this  book 
have  grown  out  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal experience,  and  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  the  working  out  of  rural 
problems  that  have  come  to  him  for 
solution.  While  these  discussions  per- 
tain primarily  to  questions  of  a  local 
nature,  they  should  be  of  interest  to 
those  studying  the  rural  problems  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
cussions are  the  result  of  definite  work 
and  study  when  the  various  problems 
were  up  for  consideration.  300  pages. 
Cloth,  $1.00.  J.  B.  Lyon  Company, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


"Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineer- 
ing" by  R.  P.  Clarkson,  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  Acadia  University,  is  a 
treaties  compiled  from  the  author's  ex- 
perience in  advising  farmers  in  these 
matters  through  the  agricultural  press. 
The  sole  aim  is  to  present  a  text  to 
farmers  without  technical  language. 
Farm  buildings,  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  tractors,  gasoline  engines,  tile 
drainage,  road  building,  and  electrical 
appliances  are  subjects  that  receive 
most  attention.  223  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Doubleday  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  J. 
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Plant  Breeding""  by  A.  W.  Gilbert 
of  Cornell  University,  is  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  tlie  former  work  of  L.  H.  Bailey 
on  the  same  subject.  In  addition  to 
many  changes  in  the  material,  new  sub- 
jects have  been  added  such  as  mendel- 
ism,  heredity,  and  recent  application 
of  the  breeding  of  plants.  The  book  is 
the  last  word  on  plant  breeding.  iTT 
pages,  illustrated.  Net,  $2.00.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


"Unifying  Rural  Commimity  Inter- 
ests'' is  a  compilation  of  a  number  of 
articles  written  by  the  leaders  of  the 
country  life  movement  and  edited  by 
Henry  Israel.  The  keynote  of  the  en- 
tire work  is  that  along  with  prosperi- 
ty in  the  country  there  must  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  consciousness 
of  social,  moral  and  spiritual  prosperi- 
ty. The  book  should  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  help  to  the  great  mass 
of  country  people  who  feel  that  they 
must  get  together  if  the  country  is 
ever  to  come  to  its  own.  125  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Association  Press,  New 
York.  

"The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing" 
by  L.  H.  Baile}^,  has  just  appeared  in 
revised  form  and  embodies  the  latest 
teachings  on  this  important  subject. 
The  different  planning  of  orchards,  and 
fertilization  are  adequately  described. 
432  pages,  illustrated.  Net,  $1.75.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


"Swine  Husbandry,"  by  F.  D.  Co- 
burn,  is  a  revised  edition  of  his  origin- 
al treatise  of  the  subject  with  additions 
on  the  effects  of  cold  upon  fattening 
swme,  and  on  feeding  for  fat  and  lean. 
The  author  sets  forth  the  ideas  of  the 
most  practical  and  successful  swine 
raisers.    The  characteristics  and  rela- 


tive merits  of  the  various  breeds  are 
discussed,  folloAved  by  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  both  breeding  and  fat- 
tening swine,  and  some  of  the  most 
common  diseases  of  the  same.  310 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York. 


''Principles  and  Practices  of  Poultry 
Culture"  by  John  H.  Robinson.  Real- 
izing that  poultry  culture  is  a  combina- 
tion of  art  and  craft  the  author  has 
given  the  technical  operations  and 
sciences  which  must  be  applied  to  suc- 
cessful poultry  culture  whether  the  op- 
erator contemplates  the  maintenance  of 
a  flock  of  a  few  hundred  fowls  or 
whether  he  intends  to  operate  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Feeds,  rations,  in- 
cubation, egg  production,  and  market- 
ing are  treated  with  equal  importance 
as  that  of  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  application  and  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  and  types,  breeds, 
and  varieties  of  foAvls.  610  pages,  570 
illustrations.  Net,  $2.50.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 


''Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants" 
by  Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  the 
Universit}^  of  Illinois,  is  a  book  written 
for  high  and  normal  schools.  It  gives 
an  interesting  treatise  upon  the  origin 
of  our  best  known  domesticated  plants 
and  animals,  describes  their  life  in  the 
wild,  explaining  hoAv  they  came  to  be 
domesticated,  showing  man's  depend- 
ence upon  their  services,  and  stating 
the  methods  and  principles  of  their 
further  improvement.  Selection,  vari- 
ation, environment  and  heredity  are  dis- 
cussed with  regard  to  their  relation  to 
improvement.  321  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.25.    Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston. 
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FRUITS 
FLOWERS 
iVEGETABLES 


CROPS 
DAIRYING 
IVE  STOCK! 


Closing  exercises  in  which  136  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  winter  course 
in  agriculture  were  presented  with 
certificates,  were  held  in  the  chapel 
Friday  afternoon,  February  26.  J.  F. 
Cunningham,  editor  of  The  Ohio 
Farmer  was  the  principal  speaker  ad- 
dressing the  students  by  relating  their 
duty  to  the  cause  of  better  agriculture 
and  their  relation  to  the  agricultural 
college. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  students 
and  members  of  the  agricultural  facul- 
ty with  their  wives  attended  a  fare- 
well banquet  which  was  held  in  honor 
of  the  students  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  24.  Toasts  were  given  by 
Prof.  Alfred  Vivian,  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb, 
Dr.  D.  S.  White  dean  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Director  C.  'E. 
Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Expe- 
riment Station,  and  Dean  Homer  C. 
Price  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Special  trips  were  taken  every  Sat- 
urday during  the  course  to  different 
points  of  interest  about  the  city  such 
as  the  State  Serum  Farm,  Gwinn  Mill- 
ing Company,  Ohio  Penitentiary,  etc. 
This  feature  proved  to  be  a  decided 
success  the  attendance  averaging  over 
one  hundred  on  each  trip. 

The  daily  four  o'clock  lectures  which 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  hor- 
ticultural building  were  always  well 
attended.     Thirty-four  lectures  were 


given  by  diff'erent  agricultural  men 
over  the  state  each  pertaining  to  some 
feature  of  agriculture  in  which  the  stu- 
dents were  interested. 

Probably  the  best  feature  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  was  the 
Tuesday  evening  lectures  given  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  illustrated  with  lantern 
views  taken  by  the  lecturers  on  their 
trips  abroad.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope was  covered  by  these  lecturers 
with  many  scenes  of  agriculture  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  their 
practices. 

The  youngest  student  was  17  years 
of  age  and  the  oldest  61.  Most  of  the 
students  came  from  Ohio,  although 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  "West  Virginia, 
Iowa,  and  the  Country  of  Mexico  was 
represented.  Twenty-one  different  vo- 
cations were  represented.  Six  of  the 
students  were  women  all  of  whom  live 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Clara 
Drewery  of  Cincinnati,  finding  it  in- 
convenient to  attend  classes  at  the  fair 
grounds  purchased  an  electric  automo- 
bile. One  of  the  students  who  gave 
his  vocation  as  "gentleman  of  leis- 
ure" is  a  millionaire  manufacturer 
from  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

According  to  V.  C.  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  college,  this  year's  short  corrse 
was  the  most  successful  ever  held,  the 
students  taking  greater  interest  than 
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ever  before.  Many  expressed  tKem- 
selves  very  well  satisfied  witli  tlie 
course  aud  spoke  favorable  of  return- 
ing next  year  to  enter  v  a  longer 
course. 


With  the  intention  ul  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  pioneer  horticultur- 
ist, "Johnny  Appleseed,"  the  John 
Chapman  Memorial  Association  has 
been  organized  among  the  students  in 
the  department  of  horticulture.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  John  Chapman 
better  known  as  "Johnny  Appleseed" 
devoted  almost  fifty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  establishment  of  nurseries  in  the 
natural  clearings  along  the  streams  in 
many  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  about 
the  time  the  early  settlers  were  coming 
into  these  regions.  According  to  in- 
stigators of  the  movement  there  is 
scarcely  a  section  of  Ohio  which  has 
not  been  benefited  more  or  less  directly 
by  his  efforts. 

However,  the  grave  which  is  near  Ft. 
'Wayne,  Indiana,  has  never  been  mark- 
ed although  there  have  been  small  mon- 
uments erected  to  his  memory  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  association  to  raise 
funds  to  mark  his  grave  properly  and 
probably  erect  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory on  the  campus.  The  members  are 
not  limited  to  the  students  in  horti- 
culture but  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  all  persons  interested  is  desired. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees are :  H.  E.  Peebles,  C.  R  Caiser,  N. 
W.  Glines,  Brighton  Slutes,  M.  C. 
Nauts,  C.  M.  Ochs,  B.  D.  Drain,  C.  E. 
Button,  Prof.  W.  Paddock,  and  Prof. 
L.  M.  Montgomery. 

The  officers  are :  H.  E.  Peebles,  Presi- 
ident;  M.  G.  Nauts,  Vice  Preisdent; 
N.  W.  Glines,  Secretary;  Miss  Eva 
Smith,  Librarian,  and  Carl  E.  Steeb, 
Treasurer. 


Demonstrations  of  agricultural  w^ork 
at  the  county  normal  schools,  second- 
ary agricultural  and  horticultural 
work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
and  evening  lantern  talks  at  district 
schools  are  some  of  the  features  of  ex- 
tension work  which  H.  E.  Eswine  of 
the  extension  department  has  been  car- 
rying out  during  the  past  year. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  is 
done  in  connection  with  Frank  W. 
Miller,  Public  School  Commissioner, 
who  arranges  for  a  week's  demonstra- 
tion along  agricultural  lines  at  the 
county  normal  schools.  One-half  day 
of  the  week  is  devoted  to  some  partic- 
ular subject  as  corn,  dairying,  horti- 
culture, etc.  Facts  about  corn  produc- 
tion, its  value  as  an  agricultural  pro- 
duct and  the  development  of  our  pres- 
ent varieties  from  inferior  ones  are  the 
important  points  taken  up.  A  repre- 
sentative ear  is  used  to  impress  the 
main  features  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
judging  corn. 

In  the  subject  of  dairying  the  com- 
position of  whole  milk  is  taken  up  and 
the  uses  of  the  various  elements  dis- 
cussed. This  shows  the  small  amount 
of  plant  food  removed  in  the  sale  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter.  Comparisons 
are  made  between  the  relative  value  of 
the  three  systems  of  agriculture,  i.  e., 
grain  farming,  livestock  farming  and 
dairying.  A  four-bottle  Babcock  tester 
is  carried  along  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  and  use  of  such 
an  instrument  on  the  farms. 

Pruning  and  spraying  are  the  points 
touched  in  the  subject  of  horticulture. 
A  number  of  young  trees  are  carried 
along  and  used  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses especially  pruning.  Where 
weather  conditions  peritiit  the  class  or 
school  is  taken  to  a  near-by  orchard 
for  the  pruning  demonstration.  In- 
sects— especially    troublesome    to  the 
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orchardist — receive  their  part  in  the 
discussion  and  some  mounted  speci- 
mens are  shown.  Life  histories  of  the 
insects  are  traced  and  the  methods  of 
combating  them. 

The  work  in  the  high  school  is  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  in  the  normal 
schools  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
more  elementary.  Demonstrations  of 
milk  testing,  corn  testing,  etc.,  are  car- 
ried out  with  the  students  of  agricul- 
ture especially  where  there  is  no  regu- 
lar high  school  teacher  assigned  to  the 
teaching  of  that  branch. 

Night  lantern  talks  are  given  at  some 
of  the  places  where  the  work  in  agri- 
culture is  given  during  the  day.  How- 
ever, these  are  given  at  any  requested 
place  especially  if  a  series  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  succeeding  nights  in  a  coun- 
ty or  locality.  A  lantern  and  50  slides 
are  provided  for  this  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  best  methods  of  improving 
neighborhood  surroundings.  The  plant- 
ing of  home  grounds,  views  of  ideal 
schools,  churches,  farm  buildings  and 
some  forms  of  objectionable  advertis- 
ing are  shown.  These  meetings  are  gen- 
erally given  in  the  rural  districts ;  they 
are  well  attended  and  the  audiences 
are  uniformly  attentive  and  interested. 
The  demand  for  these  lectures  are 
growing  very  much  each  year. 

Mr.  Eswine  visited  95  schools  last 
year,  gave  141  lectures  at  these  schools, 
delivered  24  night  lantern  talks  and 
reached  a  total  number  of  14,736  per- 
sons. 


Farmers'  Week  statistics  showed 
that  this  year's  attendance  was  88  per 
cent,  higher  than  last  year.  Three 
years  ago,  the  attendance  was  160,  last 
year  770  and  t'lis  year  1446.  The  oldest 
person  enrolled  was  88  years  of  age 
and  the  youngest  11.  The  average  age 
was  39.    Every  county  in  the  state  ex- 


cept Adams  was  represented  and  ten 
states  besides  Ohio  sent  students :  these 
were  Kentucky,  Washington,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma. 
The  registration  cards  showed  that  77% 
of  these  in  attendance  live  upon  farms. 
The  remainder  were  city  farmers.  It 
was  also  shown  that  25  %  of  last  year's 
attendance  came  again  this  year. 


Pruning  and  spraying  demonstra- 
tions will  be  held  in  farm  orchards 
throughout  the  state  during  the  coming 
season  under  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
tension department  of  the  university. 
Many  orchardists,  especially  those  men 
with  the  small  orchards,  have  come  to 
the  point  where  they  realize  that  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out pruning  and  spraying.  Some  re- 
markable increases  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit  have  been  reported 
from  the  orchards  that  were  thoroughly 
gone  over  last  year.  In  order  to  aid 
those  fruit  growers  to  whom  the  work 
of  pruning  and  spraying  is  new,  the 
college  of  agriculture  will  make  ar- 
rangements to  send  men  into  the  field 
without  charge  to  demonstrate  and 
explain  how  this  work  should  be  done 
to  get  the  best  results.  Those  who 
wish  to  secure  a  demonstration  should 
write  to  the  Extension  Department, 
Ohio  State  University. 


According  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  farm  mortgages  in  force  in 
the  United  States  aggregate  more  than 
two  billion  dollars  showing  conclusive- 
ly that  farmers  desire  credit.  There 
are  also  two  million  dollars  in  the 
United  States  coffers  seeking  long  time 
investment  at  low  rates  of  interest,  if 
the  security  is  safe  and  stable.  Rural 
credit  legislation  to  be  desirable  must 
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be  such  as  to  bring  together  the  farm- 
ers who  want  to  borrow  money  and  the 
persons  having  money  to  loan  for  long 
periods  at  low  rates. 


That  the  bill  introduced  recently  ui 
the  legislature  to  abolish  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Commission  and  re-create  the 
old  unpaid  Board  of  Agriculture  Avill 
in  no  way  affect  the  extension  schools 
conducted  by  the  University  is  now  as- 
sured. These  schools  now  in  their  sixth 
year  have  become  increasingly  popular 
with  the  farmers  of  Ohio  so  that  a 
great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  proposal  to  decentralize  the 
Agricultural  Commission  for  fear  that 
such  sweeping  changes  might  in  some 
way  affect  the  extension  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  Clark  S.  Wheeler,  supervisor 
of  extension  schools,  a  number  of  peti- 
tions have  been  already  filed  for  exten- 
sion schools  to  be  held  next  winter. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
limits  these  schools  to  one  in  each  coun- 
t}^  and  many  communities  fearing  that 
another  tow^n  in  their  county  will  also 
want  a  school  are  anxious  to  have  their 
petitions  filed  first. 


Recent  statistics  gathered  concern- 
ing the  universities  of  the  country  show 
that  Ohio  State  stands  fourth  in  the 
list  to  gain  in  attendance  with  an  in- 
crease of  832.  Ohio  State  is  also  elev- 
enth on  the  list  of  total  enrollment  Avith 
nearly  5000  students. 

In  the  college  of  agriculture  Ohio 
State  stands  third  with  a  total  of  973 
preceded  only  by  Wisconsin  and 
Cornell.   

With  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  state  officials  and  supreme  judges 
visiting  the  campus,  the  pealing  of  the 
recently  acquired  chimes,  alumni 
luncheon  at  the  Ohio  Union  and  talks 
by  Cove  rnor  Frank  B  Willis,  ex-gov- 


ernor James  E  Campbell,  and  Presi- 
dent W.  0.  Thompson  in  the  capel. 
University  Day  was  observed  February 
22.  The  entire  student  regiment  gave 
a  review  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fore- 
noon while  after  luncheon  the  build- 
ings were  all  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion to  the  public. 


Farming  is  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble fields  in  which  the  prisoners  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  have  been  employed  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  earnings  of 
the  state  on  5023  acres,  which  shows 
that  earnings  for  the  past  year  were 
$117,823.  In  no  other  branch  of  the 
state  work,  with  the  same  investment, 
have  the  profits  been  so  large.  The 
report  included  the  pay  given  the  pris- 
oners, veterinary  services,  forage  and 
even  the  cost  of  the  board  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural departments.  The  largest 
sales  were  made  in  the  slaughter  of 
livestock  while  the  sale  of  vegetables 
came  second  and  milk  third. 


Crown  Prince  Maxie  De  Kol  II  OAvn- 
ed  by  G.  W.  Eising  of  Fayette,  Ohio, 
recently  completed  a  120-day  record  in 
Avhich  she  gave  10,169  pounds  of  milk 
and  463.6  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  the 
highest  120-day  record  for  any  breed. 


Ohio 's  reputation  for  producing  merit 
cows  was  again  demonstrated  recently 
when  Murne  Cowan,  a  cow  owned  by 
the  Anna  Dean  Farm  of  Barberton,  fin- 
ished an  official  record  on  February  21:, 
of  1.098  pounds  of  butter  fat,  surpass- 
ing May  Rilma  by  about  25  pounds.  An 
interesting  feature  concerned  with  this 
feat  is  that  she  was  not  expected  to 
develop  into  an  extraordinary  producer 
and  hence  was  not  fed  for  this  purpose 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the  test. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW 
HORTICULTURE  AND 

FORESTRY  BUILDING. 


Featured  by  addresses  on  "HorticuL 
ture,  the  Open  Door  to  Opportunity/' 
by  S.  A.  Beach,  of  loAva  State  College ; 
"Outlook  in  Forestry,"  by  F.  'W.  Hane, 
State  Forester  of  Massachusetts;  "De- 
velopment of  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
at  Ohio  State  University,"  by  Prof.  W. 
H,  Lazenby,  the  new  horticulture  and 
forestry  building  was  dedicated  on 
February  5th.  - 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  dwelt  briefly  on  the 
need  of  special  training  along  horticul- 
tural lines  as  a  pre-requisite  for  success 
in  the  work.  He  also  mentioned  the  un- 
appreciated opportunities  that  were  of- 
fered in  the  different  lines  of  horticul- 
tural work. 

"People  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  con- 
servation of  our  forest  supply  and  the 
urgent  needs  for  the  reforestation  of 
many  parts  of  our  country, ' '  said  F.  W. 
Pane,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  '91,  in  speaking  of  the  future  on 
forestry  work.  "We  must  train  the 
younger  generations  to  take  up  the 
many  problems  which  will  present  them- 
selves in  this  work,"  he  declared  when 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  the  new 
building. 

Prof.  ~W.  R.  Lazenby  gave  in  brief  a 
history  of  forestry  and  horticulture 
at  Ohio  State,  telling  how  the  depart- 
ments were  at  one  time  united.  Later, 
however,  the  need  was  felt  for  giving 
the  students  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
specialize ;  so  in  1907  the  department 
was  divided.  Naturally  this  meant 
more  students,  more  instructors  and 
more  adequate  equipment. 

Prof.  Wendell  Paddock  gave  a  brief 
description  of  the  building,  telling  of 
its  equipment  and  arrangement  and 


pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  is  just  the 
beginning  of  a  new  horticultural  awak- 
ening from  the  standpoint  of  the  study 
of  the  science.  The  building  is  so 
planned  that  it  has  features  which  are 
found  in  no  other  of  its  kind,  namely, 
the  cold  storage,  canning  room,  pack- 
ing room,  spray  laboratory,  forestry 
museum  and  timber  testing  laboratory. 
The  use  of  these  facilities  will  allow 
the  students  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
training  along  practical  lines  of  work. 

New  greenhouses  which  are  now  in 
the  process  of  erection  will  cover  nearly 
an  acre  of  ground  and  will  be  used  as  a 
laboratory  in  the  study  of  vegetable 
gardening  and  floriculture. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  building  sev- 
eral new  courses,  one  in  floriculture  and 
a  professional  course  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture, will  be  offered.  Beginning  next 
year  a  fifth  year  will  be  added  to  the 
course  in  forestry,  leading  to  a  Mas- 
ter's degree.  Also,  a  new  course, 
"Principles  of  Forestry,"  will  be  of- 
fered. This  course  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  the  purpose 
being  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
general  view  of  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  forestry  with  the  problems 
which  it  has  to  serve. 

The  new  building  will  not  only  fulfill 
a  long-felt  want  on  the  part  of  students 
and  faculty,  but  will  also  have  a  great 
influence  on  Ohio's  horticulture  by  pro- 
viding a  means  whereby  professional 
men  can  be  put  into  the  field  for  this 
great  work.  Ohio  presents  the  great- 
est field  for  horticultural  opportunities, 
for  we  have  the  climate,  soil  and  prox- 
imity to  the  markets.  In  1900  the  in 
come  from  fruits,  nursery  products 
flowers  and  vegetables  was  $20,256,000, 
which  represents  only  a  small  portion 
of  what  it  might  be  when  more  scien- 
tific and  intensive  methods  are  used. 
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PROF.  W.  J.  RADER'S 

PRIVATE  ACADEMIES  OF  DANCING 


Dance  Correctly 


647  NEIL  AVENUE 

Phones:  Citizens  4431;  Main  6189 

Beginners'  Class  organizes  Friday  evening,  March  19th, 
7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 

Advance  Class  Monday  evenings.  List  introduction.  25 
cents.    Fox  Trot  taught. 

Assembly  Night  for  former  pupils  and  friends,  Thurs- 
day evenings,  25c.    Fox  Trot  taught. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St.,  Citz.  Phone  7105 

Beginners'  class  organizes  AVednesday  evening,  Jan.  13. 

Tuition  for  Beginners — Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  les- 
sons, $5.00;  ladies,  $4.00.  Private  lessons  $1.00,  six  for  $5.00. 
Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  Private  les- 
sons can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings.  The  waltz,  two- 
step,  fox  trot  and  one-step  taught  in  one  term. 

Neil  Avenue  Pavilion — Open  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings.   Pavilion  plan.    Admission  free. 
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Supplies  for  the  Creamery 
or  Farm  Dairy 


We  have  the  newest  and  most  complete  dairy  machinery 
on  the  market  today. 

Ohio  Creamery  &  Dairy  Supply  Company 

124  WEST  THIRD  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Ohio  Union  Barber  Shop 

Stop  in  and  Meet  BILL,  the  Barber 

VET.  MED.  '18 

Basement  of  Ohio  Union 
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OUR  SPECIAL 

^25  HighStJailors  ^25 

=  For  Young  Men  ^^^= 

Citizens,  3796:  Bell,  Main  1590  166  North  High  Street 

^„_„„_„„_„„_„„_„„__„„_.,„_„„_„„_„„__„„_„„_„„_„„-_„„ — „„_„„_„„_„„_„„_„„_„„_„„-_„„_„„_„„_,._.._»„„_„^ 


The  Indianola  Printing  Co. 

Printers  of  All  Kinds  of 

Stationery  and  Supplies  for 
Breeders  and  Stockmen 

Sale  Catalogs  and  Pedigree  Blanks 

A  Specialty 

1616  North  High  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


1^  ^  ^ 

I  Bascom  Bros. 

!  Manufacturing 

I  Jewelers 

\         N.  HIGH  ST.  at  East  Eleventh, 


!  Makers  of 

i     Stock  Judging  Medals 
i    Townshend  Literary  Pins 
I   The  Popular  Jeweled  "0" 
I         Athletic  Medals 
j  Fraternal  and  Class  Emblems 

J    SENIORS:    Let  us  furnish  your  En- 
!         graved  Cards  for  commencement. 

j..  — —  

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


"Deatrice 

JD  Cream? 
Separate: 


The  best  separator  money 
can  buy  atasavingoffrom 
25^  to  40?^.  You  may  pay 
more  for  a  separator,  but 
you  can't  buy  a  better 
machine  at  any  price. 
You  can  make  the  Beatrice 
as  clean  as  a  new  penny 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  One  Standard 
Separator  at  a 
Reasonable  Price 


Write  us  today  for  free  catalogue. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO^  Chicago 
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have  been  the  standard  of  quality  for  28  years.  Used  wherever 
fruit  and  truck  crops  are  scientifically  groTvn.  Thirty  different 
styles  for  every  known  need.  Hand,  horse  and  gasoline  engine 
power.    AVe  will  ship  any  Hurst  Sprayer  on 

FREE  TRIAL— GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

Only  the  very  best  Cjuality  of  sprayers  could  be  sold  on  this 
plan,  yet  our  prices  are  surprisingly  low  because  our  selling  expense  is  small  and  our  fac- 
tory the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  to  be  found.    You  want  high  quality  and  low 

^  ' GET  OUR  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

^ '  Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray. ' '  Contains  74  illustrations 
of  insect  and  fungus  pests  with  descriptions  and  remedies. 
Shows  the  most  complete  line  of  sprayers  made.  Write  today 
for  the  book  and  get  our     Special  Offer." 


The  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  If^^S^l 


North  Street 
OHIO 


UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

C5aps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING   90c 

PRESSING    25c 


SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 


THE  TERRY 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

HALFTONES 
QUALITY  PRINTING  PLATES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 


New  Location,  214  OAK  STREET 


 rj^ 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  . 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


+++ 


+4+ 


mill 


DROP  IN,  O.  S.  U.  BOYS. 

GRUMLEY&CASE 

CONFECTIONERY 

Try  our  Soda  and  Sundries— the  Best  Ever. 

Cigars  and  Post  Cards,  Lowney's  and 
Morris'  Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Station- 
ery and  Student  Supplies. 

We  take  orders  for  Ice  Cream. 

Give  Us  a  Call. 
2077  NORTH  HIGH  STREET. 
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MISS  MARGARET  A.  NADDY 

Extends  to  Ohio  State  Students  and  Their  Friends  a  Most  Cordial  Invitation  to  Attend  the 

Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

Elevator  Entrance,  49  NORTH  HIGH  STREET,  over  Gavin's. 
SEASON  OF  1914-1915 

Assembly  Evenings — Every  Thursday  and  Saturdav  throughout  the  season.  8  to  11 
o'clock.  Orchestra  Music.  Class  Evenings — Every  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30  o'cock. 
Matinee  Thursday,  2 :30  P.  M.    Private  lessons  by  appointment. 

The  Emerson  is  the  Select  Dancing  Academy  of  the  City. 

Academy  Phone:  M.  3709.         Academy  to  Rent.         Residence  Phones:  N.  4164;  Citz.  4358. 


The  McDonald 
Hardware  Co. 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  ■"■ 
with  0.  S.  U.  boys. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 


Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 


624  N.  HIGH  ST., 


COLUMBUS,  O. 


ORR-KIEFER 


(§tt-%XtUt  ^tuJitn  (Ho. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


COLVMDVS,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds— RIGHT 


STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


High  at 
E.  11th 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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SPRING! 


It's  in  the  air;  it's  everywhere.  The  real 
"SPRUCE  UP"  weather,  when  men  cast 
aside  their  winter  togs  and  bedeck  them- 
selves with  brand  new  Spring  Clothes. 

This  store  is  the  birthplace  of  Good  Clothes, 
where  "SO-DIFFERENT  TAILORING"  has 
made  its  home  and  when  that  "Spruce  Up" 
feeling  starts  creeping  down  yonr  spine  come 
in  here  as  quick  as  you  can  and  we'll  relieve 
you. 

$18  to  $30 

For  the  Best  Hand  Tailored  Suit  in  Town 


"^o-itfltprfnt"  Sailor^ 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 

1541-3  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


Block-Crane  Floral  Co. 

C.  F.  BLOCK  ''The  College  Flower  Shop''  GEO.  CRANE 

CORNER  15th  AVENUE  AND  HIGH  STREET 

We  can  take  care  of  your  orders  from  out  of  city 
by  calling  Long  Distance  13996  or  North  3439 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 


The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  llth  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS. 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citizens  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

State  and  High  Streets 

The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery 
in  America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  0.  S.  U.  RA  TES 


The  ''Student"  Laundry       Corner  1 1th  Ave.  and  High       Special  ''Office''  Rates 

PROGRESS  LAUNDRY 

Dry  and  Steam  Cleaning^  Pressing 

Our  Tailoring  Department  is  complete.   500  Patterns  on  which  we  can 

save  you  money. 


BROSMERS 

TWO  STORES 

Famous  for  that  good,  thick  Chocolate 
Dope — the  kind  you  like. 

Butter  Scotch  and  Caramel  Dope,  made 
from  good  rich  Butter  Scotch  and  Car- 
amel Candies.  They  say,  ''It's  the  best 
I  ever  tasted. ' ' 

NORTH  HIGH  ST.  &  EAST  11th. 
FOURTH  STREET  AND  14th  AVE. 


MARZETTI  I 

Restaurant  \ 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST.  | 

Headquarters  for  ''Ohio  State"  Boys.  | 

I  STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  I 
I  FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH.  | 
f  POOL.  f 
j  4 


A  remedy  for  all  live  stock  and  poul- 
try. Send  for  FREE  books  telling  the 
whole  story.  Quart  for  50c,  postpaid. 

Grallon,  via  parcel  post,  for  $1.50. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 

Chemists,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Will  Solve  Your  Hog  Cholera 
Troubles  and  Save  Your 'Bacon' 


"544,"  or  Nucrosan,  is  a  chemical  substance  which  | 

when  injected  into  the  tissues  of  an  animal  neutral-  | 

izes  the  toxins  produced  by  the  causative  agent,  [ 
which,  in  hog  cholera,  is  presumed  to  be  a  germ. 

"544"  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  adds  to  the  prop-  \ 
erty  nature  furnishes  that  makes  it  possible  to  re- 
sist disease — therefore  a  preventative. 

"544"  being  a  chemical,  its  strength,  or  potency, 
is  always  the  same — determinable. 

"544"  can  in  no  way  be  the  means  or  cause  of 
spreading  the  disease,  or  establishing  new  centers  of 
infection. 

"544"  will  not  cause  abortion,  stunt  or  stop  devel-  ^ 
opment,  nor  produce  abscesses.  '  ! 

Covering  a  period  of  18  months  we  have  a  record 
of  having  saved  85  per  cent  of  hogs  sick  Avith  cholera, 

about  500.000  in  numbers.  '  1 

If  interested,  or  further  information  is  desired,  ' 
write  for  free  booklet  to  ' 


The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co. 

407  HARTMAN  BUILDING, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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The  Motor  of  the  Fields 
That  Has  Made  Good 

HERE  is  the  machine  that  has  made  good  in  all  kinds  of  crops 
and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.    Light,  strong,  flexible. 
Built  as  carefully  as  a  high-grade  automobile  and  ready 
for  more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other  power  tool  ever  built. 

Remember  that  in  the  Universal  there  are  no  mechanical 
experiments.  That's  why  it  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  use 
under  the  hardest  conditions  that  could  be  found  for  it. 

The  Universal  Motor  Cultivator 


It  Cultivates  corn,  cotton,  pota- 
toes, kaffir,  sorghum,  sugrar  cane, 
federita,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  gar- 
den truck,  orchards,  vineyards, 
etc. 

It  Pulls  mower,  rake,  spike 
tooth   harrow,    drag,  rollers, 
small  disk  harrow,  cultivators 
of  various  kinds,weeders,etc. 


It  Plants  corn,  cotton,  sorghum, 
clover,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  garden 
truck,  etc. 

It  Operates  pump,  wood  saw, 
feed  grinder,  corn  sheller,  wash- 
ing  machine,   churn,  electric 
light  plant  or  any  other  light 
appliance    of     the  modern 
farm. 


The  Universal  Tractor  Manufacturing  Co, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SMEPARD'S  PAINTS 

FOR  HOUSES,  BARNS,  FENCES,  FLOORS  AND  ROOFS 

ARE  SOLD  DIRECT 

from  the  factory  to  the  consumer — not  through  dealers  This  is  what 
enables  us  to  guarantee  "the  most  of  paint  quality  and  quantity  for  the 
money  you  spend."   'Write  or  call  for  color  card  and  prices. 

TME  SMEPARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Retailers 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Marble  Cliff  Agricultural 
Ground  Limestone 

J  Is  nature 's  own  great  soil  and  crop  improver. 

5  Nearly  all  soils  need  it.    How  much  is  needed 

5  by  the   different  fields  on  your  farm  is  thor- 

I  oughly  explained  in 

j  Instructive  Leaflet  Free 

5  AVrite  for  it  today  and  learn  how  to  test  the 

J  soil  of  your  farm.    Tells  what  ground  limestone 

J  will  do  for  different  kinds  of  soil, 

j  Get  our  expert's  advice  FREE. 


The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co, 

Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Home  Mixed  Fertilizers 

SAVES  MONEY  ::  BETTER  CROPS 

The  purchase  and  home  mixing  of  fertilizer  material  saves  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00  per  ton.  Then,  too,  you  know  the  sources  of  plant  food 
are  genuine  and  the  best.  No  room  for  fraud.  Home  mixing  is  urged  by 
all  Experiment  Stations,  Argicultural  Colleges,  Institute  Lecturers,  etc. 

We  are  the  largest  importers  and  distributors,  and  the  pioneers  of 
home  mixing.  We  carry  full  stocks  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potashes,  Acid 
Phosphate,  Bone,  Tankage,  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Basic  Slag,  etc.,  at 
all  principal  points  at  all  time  for  prompt  shipment.  Write  for  quota- 
tions and  our  booklet  on  "HOME  MIXING— HOW  AND  WHY." 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 

McCune  Bldg.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

STUDENTS :  See  Stanley  Sink,  1612  Highland  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
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Tested  for  Uniformity 

IF  you  have  studied  the  question  of  shot- 
gun powders,  you  know  that  uniform 
quality  is  absokitely  essential  for  con- 
sistent shooting-. 

You  get  this  uniformity  when  \  oa  shoot 
shells  loaded  with 

InfeLllible 

Smokeless  Shol^jun  Powder 

Day  after  day,  in  the  ballistic  house  of 
the  Hercules  Powder  Company  at  Kenvil, 
N.  J.,  Infallible  is  tested  for  uniformity  in 
velocity,  uniformity  in  pattern,  and  uni- 
formity in  recoil  and  breech  pressure. 

Infallible  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 
gives  unusually  high  velocity,  even  pat- 
terns, and  light  recoil.  Furthermore,  it  is 
absolutely  unaffected  by  water. 

The  next  time  you  buy  shells  ask  for 
those  loaded  with  Infallible.  It  is  supplied 
in  all  standard  makes. 

If  you  are  a  trapshooter  write  us  for  a  book  called, 
"Trapshootin?."  It  may  g:ive  you  some  pointers  even  if 
you  are  an  old  hand  at  the  game. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Agricultural 
Lime 


Special  Discount  on 
Winter  Shipments 

Our  Lime  Is  Quick  in  Action 
Lasting  in  Effect 


Write  us  for  Quotations 


The  A.  &  C.  Lime  Co. 

526-531  Renkert  Building, 
CANTON,  OHIO. 


WEY'S  REAOY  UM 

Guaranteed  AnaSyEis 

25%  Protein,  6%  Fat,  10%  Fcbre 

co"^pcsirioy: 

Eagle   Distillers    Dritjd    Wheat  Bran  &  Middlings 

Grains  Pure  Hominy  Feed 

Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal    Malt  Sprouts 
LinSccd  Oil  Meal  ]/2','o  Salt 

Dewey's  Ready  Ration  rfodnces  large  milk 
flow.  Dairy  cows  eat  it  grreedily.  Keeps 
them  in  grood  flesh— the  pink  of  condition. 
Feed  Dewey  s  Ret.dy  Ration  and  gret 

MORE  MILK 

better  milk— at  less  cost.  Feed  it  with  home- 
grown hay,  straw,  fodder,  ensilagre,  roots. 
Forms  perfectly  balanced  ration.  No 
other  grain  or  feed  necessary. 
Scientifically  blended  from  highest  grade 
feeds  to  produce  most  milk  at  smallest 
cost.  Bulky  and  palatable.  Easily  digested 
and  assimilated.  Contains  nutrients  that 
make  milk.  Increases  dairy  profits.  AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  sample  and  infor- 
mation.  Mention  your  dealer's  name. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  57  7  Blanchester,  Ohio 
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"Corn  Is 
Corn" 


Very  true  corn  is  corn — but  we 
have  pop  corn,  sweet  corn,  field 
corn  and  almost  endless  varieties 
of  each. 

So  when  you  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  cleaning  with  the  thought 
that  all  washing  agents  are  the 
same,  may  you  not  be  overlooking 
the  possibility  that  they  are  not? 

We  guarantee  that  after  you 
have  used  one  barrel  of 


C/e^iter 


dairyman's 


you  will  note  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cleaning  it  does  com- 
pared with  the  cleaning  any  other 
washing  agent  does  you  have  ever 
used. 

It  differs  both  in  being  more 
efficient  and  more  economical.  Can 
you  afford  to  pass  it  without  a 
trial  ? 

Ask  your  dealer  or  order  from 
your  supply  house. 

Indian  in  circle 


in  every  package 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfrs. 
WYANDOTTE,  MICH., 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded 
the  highest  prize  wherever 
exhibited. 

IT  CLEANS  CLEAN. 


Farming  with  the  Help  of 
Dynamite 

ON  the  modern  farm,  and  by  progres- 
sive farmers,  dynamite  is  used  to 
serve  a  multitude  of  purposes.  It 
has  proven  its  vahie  in  ahnost  every  field 
of  agricultural  labor. 

Hercules  Dynamite 

is  used  extensively  for  subsoiling,  tree  plant- 
ing, stump  and  rock  removal,  ditch  run- 
ning, the  blasting  of  cisterns,  and  other 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

Very  often  the  crop  yield  from  a  sub-soiled 
field  will  more  than  double  that  from  the 
same  field  before  sub-soiling  was  done — an 
increase  of  100  per  cent.  This  has  hap- 
pened with  corn,  wheat,  rye,  hay  and  other 
crops.  When  trees  are  planted  in  a  dyna- 
mited hole  instead  of  a  spade  dug  hole  they 
develope  more  rapidly,  are  stronger,  and 
bear  much  more  heavily. 

Subsoilingr  gives  new  life  to  the  eround.  It  breaks  up 
the  hard  subsoil  thereby  improving  drainage  and  giving  the 
crop  new  and  untouched  plant  food. 

You  should  write  for  the  book,  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion." It  tells  how.  when  and  why  to  use  dynamite  on 
the  farm.  To  many  it  has  proved  an  eye  opener  and  a 
money  saver. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


IVIinor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

SHEEP  AND  HOG  DIP 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

328  Champlain  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


I  I  I  I  I  1  1  i  I  I  I  11  11  I  1  I  I  I  I  I 
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:  Polled  Herefords :: 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed. 

:  Ashland  Stock  Farm 

Write  for  Information  to 
.  E.  FIELD  &  SON,       CAMDEN,  OHIO 

1 1 1  a  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■ 


SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Veterinary  and  Surgical 
Instruments 


Including 

DEHORNERS, 
MILK  TUBES, 
CAPONIZING  SETS, 
IMPREGNATORS, 
DOSE  SYRINGES,  Etc. 


155-157  N.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 


Illustrated  Catalogs  sent 
Free,  Postpaid  on 
Request. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Three  New 
Thirty  Pound  Daughters 

For  Our  Junior  Sire 

Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

This  gives  him  six  30  lb.  daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  more  30  lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  living  sire.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sire  living 
or  dead  that  ever  had  six  or  more  30  lb,  daughters  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Only  two  of  the  sires  that  are  dead  have  ever  had  more  30  lb.  daughters  than  he  now 
has. 

By  combining  the  blood  of  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Boy  and  Pontiac 
Aaggie  Korndyke  with  that  of  our  great  foundation  cow,  Euphrasia  A.,  we  have  at- 
tained greater  and  more  wonderful  results  than  have  ever  been  secured  by  any  other 
combination  of  blood. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Successor  to  DAN  DIMMICK  &  BRO. 

Telephone  Connection  between  Farms  and  OfSce. 
OFFICE  AT  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  FARMS  AT  E.  CLARIDON,  OHIO. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

*  J  g  i  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  M  I  I  8  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  11  I  I  m  I  1  I 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  increased  recognition  of  the  value  of  purebred  registered  Hol- 
stein  cattle  is  shown  in  the  number  of  certificates  of  registration  and 
transfer  issued  by  this  association  last  year  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  increase  is  over  21^  per  cent.,  while  the  gain  over  1912 
is  36  4-5  per  cent.  The  fact  that  no  other  dairy  breed  association  ap- 
proaches the  number  of  certificates  we  have  issued,  should  certainly  be 
significant  to  you  if  you  have  been  "on  the  fence"  wondering  whether 
or  not  you  should  buy  Holsteins. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 

Box  154,  BRATTIiEBORO,  VT. 
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Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.  We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDEY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH  GRADE 

Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments 

Each,  Postpaid 

2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe   $1.10 

Per  half  doz.,  $4.50;  doz   8.00 

Dehorners,  $6.50  to    14.00 

Impregnators,  $3.50  to   6.00 

Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to   3.50 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO. 


They're  not  short-lived 

The  Jerseys 

In  1913  eighteen  Jersey 
cows  were  officially  tested 
which  averaged  12  years 
and  7  months  of  age.  Their 
average  milk  production 
was  8617  pounds.  Average 
butter  fat,  387  pounds.  One 
of  these  cows  was  over  18 
years  old. 

Longevity,  Constitution  and  Economic 
Production  are  Jersey  characteristics. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


BOARS  AND  GILTS 


For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Duroc  Boars  and  Gilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immuned.  They  are  just  what  we  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sp«?^ 


Wilson's  Modern  Berkshires 

Stock  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  They 
are  sired  by  Baron  Duke's  Masterpiece  3rd,  182814,  and  are  out  of  sows 
rich  in  blood  of  such  noted  sires  as  Rival's  Champion,  Masterpiece,  Su- 
perior Baron,  etc. 

"Write  or  call  on  W.  A.  "Wilson,  218  East  Seventeenth  Ave.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  or  M.  F.  and  W.  A.  Wilson,  Doylestown,  Ohio. 
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;  If  interested  in  Life  Insurance  examine  the  premium  \ 
\  rates  of  the  Union  Central  below;  it  will  pay  you.  1 

j                                                                      LIFE  POLICIES.  ! 

1  Ordinary. 

10 

Pay. 

Age 

15  Pay. 

20   Pav.  ! 

}  Prem. 

Div. 

Preiu. 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div.  J 

5                   $17  o"^ 

$3 . 14 

$40.62 

$3  16 

21 

$30  48 

$3.15 

$25.54 

$3.15  I 

1  17.90 

3.15 

4l!27 

slis 

92 

.so!  98 

3 . 15 

25^95 

3!  16  } 

J  18.29 

3.15 

41.94 

3.19 

23 

31.48 

3.18 

26.38 

3.18  5 

•                       18 . 70 

3 . 17 

42.64 

3.21 

24 

32.00 

3 . 19 

26 .  S3 

3.18  1 

1  19.12 

3.19 

43.35 

3.22 

25 

32.55 

3.20 

27.29 

3.20  1 

I  19.58 

3.21 

44.11 

3.25 

26 

33.12 

3.23 

27.77 

3.21  ! 

!  20.06 

3.23 

44.88 

3.26 

27 

33.71 

3.25 

28.27 

3.24  5 

1  20.55 

3.24 

45.68 

3.29 

28 

34.. 32 

3.27 

28.80 

3.27  ! 

'  21.08 

3.28 

46.52 

3.32 

29 

34.96 

3.30 

29.34 

3.28  5 

1  21.63 

3.31 

47.39 

3.35 

30 

35.62 

3.. 32 

29.90 

3.32  J 

I  22.22 

3.34 

48.29 

3.38 

31 

36.31 

3.36 

30.50 

3.36  J 

}  22.83 

3.37 

49.23 

3.41 

32 

37.02 

3.40 

31.11 

3.39  J 

1  23.48 

3.42 

50.20 

3.46 

33 

37.76 

3.44 

.31.75 

3.43  J 

1  24.16 

3.46 

51.20 

3.51 

34 

38.54 

3.49 

32.42 

3.48  { 

1  24.89 

3.51 

52.25 

3.55 

35 

39.35 

3.54 

33.13 

3.52  S 

!  25.66 

3.57 

53.32 

3.62 

36 

40.18 

3.60 

33.87 

3.59  ! 

S  26.46 

3.63 

54.46 

3.67 

37 

41.06 

3.65 

34.63 

3.65  1 

1  27.33 

3.71 

55.63 

3.75 

38 

41.98 

3.73 

35.44 

3.71  J 

1  28.24 

3.78 

56.84 

3.82 

39 

42.92 

3.80 

36.28 

3.79  5 

!  29.20 

5 

3.87 

58.11 

3.91 

40 

43.93 

3.88 

37.18 

3.88  I 

ENDOWMENTS 

J                          10  Year. 

15  Year. 

20  Year. 

25  Year.  ! 

Age 

»  Prem 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div.  j 

1  $97.34 

$3.25 

$62.29 

$3.20 

21 

$45.21 

$3.17 

$35.32 

$3.16  ! 

S  97.40 

3.26 

62.37 

3.21 

22 

45.30 

3.18 

35.42 

3.17  1 

!  97.47 

3.28 

62.45 

3.23 

23 

45.. 38 

3.20 

35.52 

3.18  ! 

{  97.54 

3.29 

62.52 

3.23 

24 

45.47 

3.21 

35.62 

3.19  ! 

;  97.60 

3.31 

62.60 

3.25 

25 

45.56 

3.22 

35.74 

3.20  ; 

5  97.69 

3.32 

62.70 

3.27 

26 

45.67 

3.24 

35.86 

3.23  5 

I                       97 . 77 

3.34 

62.79 

3.29 

27 

45.78 

3.27 

36.00 

3.25  J 

J  97.87 

3.37 

62.90 

3.31 

28 

45.90 

3.28 

36.15 

3.27  ! 

!  97.97 

3.39 

63.01 

3.34 

29 

46.04 

3.. 31 

36.30 

3.30  i 

J  98.07 

3.42 

63.13 

3.36 

30 

46.18 

3.34 

36.48 

3.33  1 

J  98.17 

3.45 

63.26 

3.40 

31 

46.34 

3.37 

36.67 

3.36  » 

J  98.30 

3.48 

63.40 

3.44 

32 

46.51 

3.41 

36.88 

3.40  ! 

!  98.42 

3.53 

63.55 

3.48 

33 

46.69 

3.46 

37.10 

3.44  J 

j  98.56 

3.56 

63.72 

3.52 

34 

46.90 

S..50 

37.. 36 

3.48  J 

1  98.71 

3.62 

63.90 

3.57 

35 

47.12 

3.54 

37.64 

3.53  ! 

i  98.88 

3.69 

•  64.00 

3.62 

36 

47.. 30 

3.59 

.37.96 

3.59  i 

J  99.05 

3.74 

64.. 32 

3.68 

37 

47.64 

3.67 

.38.30 

3.65  ! 

!  99.25 

3.81 

64.55 

3.76 

38 

47.94 

3 . 73 

.38.68 

3.71  1 

5  99.45 

3.87 

64.82 

3.82 

39 

48.27 

3.81 

.39.11 

3.79  ; 

1  99.69 

3.96 

65.10 

3.92 

40 

48.65 

3.90 

39.57 

3.88  ! 

I           The  above  schedule  gives  the  Premium  Rates  of  Life  and  Endow-  ; 
!     ment  Policies,  also  the  Dividends  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  which  • 
J     can  be  applied  toward  the  pajaiient  of  the  second  Premium.    Information  I 
j     and  sample  policies  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request  by  ! 
1                                               F.  N.  WINKLER.  Special  Agent,  i 
1                                                                 409  Wyandotte  Building.  j 
i           Citizens  Phone  6796;  Bell,  Main  6622.  j 
i                                    LOT  H.  BROWN,  Manager.  } 
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Average 
Touch 


6';  03. 

Oliver 
Touch 


Typewriter  Touch  by  Actual  Weight 

Now  mark  the  story  this  test  tells.  To  operate  the  average  typewriter  requires  a 
10-ounce  pressure  on  the  keys.  Some  7^,  some  13^,  Mark  that  the  Oliver  writes  at  6i 
ounces — scaled  down  to  50%  lighter.  And  it  wins  its  leadership  in  other  points,  too. 


Here  again  a  service  to  the  world — the 
new  model  Oliver — the  Silent  Seven.  A 
benefaction  to  all  mankind.  Labor  of 
thousands  lightened.  With  touch  so  sen- 
sitive that  experts  marvel — the  weight  of 
your  finger,  tapped  on  the  key. 

You  Can  Prove  It 

Place  some  small,  flat  object  on  a  key 
of  the  average  typewriter.  Add  enough 
obects  to  make  the  key  write.  Now  per- 
form this  experiment  with  the  Oliver  No. 
7,  set  at  equal  tension.  Then  weigh  the 
two  sets  of  objects.  Your  nearest  druggist 
can  do  so  if  you  have  no  handy  means. 

Others  have  made  this  demonstration. 
The  result  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  con- 
clusive. 


The  Silent  Seven 

This  brilliant  triumph  has  all  our  epoch- 
making  inventions — visible  writing,  visible 
reading,  fewest  keys,  and  Printype  if  de- 
sired. 

To  these  have  been  added  the  cushioned 
keyboard,  anchor-keys  and  automatic  im- 
provements. With  the  new  paper  holder 
no  care  is  needed — your  sheet  cannot 
crumple. 

The  return  of  the  carriage  advances  your 
paper  to  another  line — our  famous  auto- 
matic spacer.  It  prevents  you  writing  on 
the  line  just  written.  Now  the  hardest 
thing  to  do  with  the  Oliver  is  to  make 
mistakes. 


7 


17  Cents  a  Day 

Our  popular  purchase 
plan  applies  to  the  new 
Silent  Seven.  And  we 
give  you  by  careful  esti- 
mate 25%  more  value! 
Yet  we  have  not 
creased  the  price 
penny. 


m- 
one 


Speed  Test 

Many  are  misled  by 
the  operator's  perform-  1% 
ance.     Oliver    capacity yC^  I  j|     I  m#  WF 

exceeds  all  human  pace. 

And  before  it  leaves  our^p  ^  ■  -  ^  m.m 

factory    we    run    each  I  W pCWr  I'VCr  N  O. 

typewriter   by   mechan-  ' 
ical  tester — each  key  at 
a  speed  no  human  hand 
can  reach. 

Yet,  without  once  pil- 
ing the  letters. 

Easy  for  Novice 

Now  all  who  can  touch 
a  key  can  write  at  once. 
Start  the  first  day  your 
Silent  Seven  arrives.  No 
schooling  necessary — no 
skill.  Just  the  normal 
practice  that  comes  as 
you  operate. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Agency  Solumbu's^ohio 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


De  Luxe  Book 
Free 

It  fully  pictures  and 
describes  the  Oliver.  It 
"coaches  you  on  points 
worth  money  if  you 
ever  use  or  own  a  type- 
writer. A  postal  brings 
it  by  return  mail,  free. 
Write  today. 
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Hogs  Gain  FasteK 


r 


Prove  It  By  Making  This  Test 

Put  a  bunch  of  hogs  or  shoats  in  a  separate  pen  or  enclosure  —  feed  them 
SAL- VET  60  days  as  directed,  and  you  will  get  the  best  proof  of  its  merits  as  a 
conditioner  and  worm  destroyer.  Wormy  stock  cannot  thrive  on  the  choicest 
of  rations  —  balanced  or  unbalanced.  Worms  annoy  —  keep  animals  ravenous 
— ^run-down — ill-natured — discontented — unthrifty — liable  to  any  disease. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  111.,  wi'ites:  "Please  send  us  two 
barrels  of  SAL-VET  at  once.  This  is  the  best  thing  we  have 
ever  used.  We  use  it  for  sheep,  horses,  and  over  100  head  of 
hogs  and  find  it  all  you  claim:" 


J.  E.  Snell,  Flora,  Ind.,  says:  "SAL- VET  is  a  wonder.  I  had  14 
shoats  that  would  not  fatten.  I  fed  them  SAL-VET  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  come  from  them  rolls  of  worms  from  12  to  14 
in.  long.  These  shoats  mended  gljonce,  and  are  now  doing  finely." 


— is  not  a  food,  but  a  medicated  salt,  fed  with  the  ration,  or 
separately  according  to  directions.   I  guarantee  it  to  rid 
stock  of  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms,  to  aid  diges 
tion  and  to  condition  the  animals  so  fed.  All  stock  look 
better,  do  better,  act  better.  Every  animal  having  free 
access  to  SAL- VET  is  a  standing  advertisement  of  its  ^ 
value.   I'll  prove  its  value  to  you  at  m.y  own  risk.  ^ 


Send  No  Moneys 
Just  the  Coupon 


fot^^t'^^      ▼       "^^^^  many  head  of 

''^^c.;'^^^       ^        Stock  you  want  to  feed — I'll 
\    ''^"X^S%\  ♦       ^^^P  enough  SAL-VET  to 

^'  VK^f"  ^'j^^  them  60  days.    Simply  pay  the 


freight  on  arrival  —  feed  the  SAL- 
■q    ^      VET  as  directed— at  the  end  of  60 
•f^^:^  '  Ol  days  report  results.   If  SAL- VET  has 

^  ^      not  done  all  I  claim— I'll  cancel  the 
^t^^/o^-^^         charge— you  won't  owe  me  a  cent. 

♦  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 


«   THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

^     ^        Manufacturing  Chemists 
W    ^  Dept.  AS  ^ 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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^THE  BURKETT^ 

THE  PRESS  SUPREME 

"THE  HAY  PRESS  YOU  WILL,  EVENTUALLY  BUY" 

Because  of  its  many  advantages  over  all  others.    Tlie  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed 
and  the  enormous  amount  and  quality  of  worlv  this  machine  will  do — it  sells  itself  with- 
■t  >        out  argument.     This  press  has  no 

,  «■  chains,  belts,  toggle  joints  or  com- 

l\     .  plicated  gears  to  get  out  of  order. 

J  \^  •  X  It    is    direct    connected    and  gear 

driven  and  in  fact  has  only  about 
half  as  many  working  parts  as  any 
^;       .    ^  other    Hay    Press    on    the  market. 

Y    ■  -Ab    '  -  &s  Consequently  it  is  much  easier  to 

-  *   -•TT-'SMI  iMf"*""!*  l/^'C9i^^A  understand  and  operate.    It  is  not 

!  -       fSx.  WpHjiaE  -*t*^         '  near  so  heavy  and  clumsy  and  with 

*  •    ;  .  t^«s*      -a      ,  .v-*-^- ,  short  wheel  base  makes  it  very 

fl  '     ^       *        ""^^T^^^^^^^  ^'-^^y  foi'  transportation  over  the  fields 

«     ^^O.  ^  and  on  the  road.  Engine  is  mounted 

"  i  ou  skids,  has  belt  pulley  and  can  be 

i  '  removed  from  Hay  Press  trucks  in 

a  few  moments  and  then  it  is 
ready  to  be  used  for  otlior  purposes  when  desired.  This  combined  Hay  Press  is  a  time 
saver,  which  means  money  for  the  farmer  and  contract  baler.  Catalogue  describing  our  full 
line  of  Hay  Presses,  Corn  Huskers  and  Gas  Engines  cheerfully  sent  upon  request. 

The  Burkett  Manufacturing  Co. 

168  WEST  SPRING  STREET,  COLUMBUS. 

V  ^ 


FIELD  SEEDS: — Especially  selected  for  Purity  and  Germination. 
SPRAYING  APPLIANCES: — A  Sprayer  for  every  purpose  built  along  correct  lines. 

PRUNING  TOOLS:— Latest  Improved. 
GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS: — Cultivators,  Drills,  etc.,  for  both  home  and  market 

gardener. 

QUALITY  and  PRICE  RIGHT.    Always  se©  or  write  us,  stating  requirements,  be- 
fore buying. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

FARM  SEED  AND  SPRAYING  DEPT., 
114  N.  High  and  9  E.  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SPAfirS  SmFriR 


Cushman  wmght  Engines 

FOR  ALL  FARM  WORK 

Notice  tlie  many  special  features  not  found  on  ordi- 
nary engines.  Advanced  type,  very  light  weight — 4  H,  P. 
only  190  lbs.;  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 

Cushman  4-Cycle  Gasoline  Engines  are  very  quiet  and 
steady,  because  of  Throttle  Governor  and  Perfect  Bal- 
ance. They  are  not  cheap  engines,  but  are  cheap  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engine  in 
America. 

Ask  us  for  free  catalogue  showing  many  jobs  Cush- 
man Engines  can  do  that  no  other  engine  can  do,also 
about  engine  drive  on  binders. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  'i^^^iirSiS. 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— '^without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelbyville 's  famous  "Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED. 


Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 


The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO.  m 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hockinr,  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


^TITflV  "Vmil*  Tt*PPG  P^5l"rlv  time  this  winter  and  early  springf  wnen  the 

^t''-<*J  XVUl.  XI  ceo  XuaLlJf  temperature  is  not  below  40°  F.  you  can  spray  with 
"SCALECIDE"  and  kill  the  scale,  egrgrs  andlarvaeof  insects  wintering:  on  trees,  as  well  as  spores 
of  fungi  that  can  be  reached  by  a  winter  spray.  Prepare  now  for  a  good  fruit  crop  next  season. 


(4 


SCALECIDE" 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 
will  absolutely  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without 
injury  to  the  trees.  It  costs  less  to  spray  an  orchard  with  "Scalecide"  than  with  Lime-Sulfur— 
and  you  secure  better  results.   We  back  up  this  claim.   Write  today  for  free  booklets— 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  and  "Spraying  Simplified". 

Write  to  our  Service  Department  for  orchard  supplies  at  money-saving:  prices. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for 
Vreeland's  ^'ELECTRO"  Spray  Chemicals 

and  "Electro"  Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder  (3,Tf)  which,  used  wet  or  drv,  has  no  equal  in  strength 
or  texture.   Avoid  imitations.    B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  is,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


caiit  afford  a  Cheap  Crib 

It  takes  four  months  of  real  hard  work  to  secure  a 
corn  crop !   To  put  this  crop  in  an  old-fashioned 
crib  seems  like  throwing  away  money. 
Eats  will  feast  on  it;  thieves  are  apt  to 


get  it;  it  may  lose  its  vitality  and 
is  subject  to  loss  by  fire. 
Here  is  the 
Solution: 


HARSHALLIRONCORNCRIBS 

furnish  complete  protection  for  your 
corn.  They  pay  for  themselves  in  s  short 
time  by  assuring  increased  profits  from  your  crop. 
Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron  that  lasts  a  life 
time.    Easily  erected.   DiSerent  styles  and  many  sizes 
FREE  "Com  In ciira catalog 
^.^^i^i^r  , .  V?-  u  ,  insurance        ten  you  more  about  the 

ijoAESHALL    wnicn  IS  provmg  a  wise  investment  with  hundreds  of  prO' 
Bresslve  business  farmers.   Write  for  this  instructive  Free  Book  Today. 

WALTER  L  OSBORN  CO.,  Commerce  BIdg.,  Columbus,  Ohio  ( 
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The  Neverburst 
Tile  Silo 


WATER-PROOF  ACID-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF  STORM-PROOF 

And  John  Hostetler,  of  Berlin,  Ohio, 
puts  up  another  Neverburst  tile  silo.  There 
is  a  reason  why — it  is  built  out  of  hollow, 
thoroughly  vitrified,  salt  glazed  clay  tile, 
which  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture, 
guaranteed  for  five  years  to  resist  silage 
pressure  and  any  changes  in  temperature; 
is  also  guaranteed  against  storms.  Eein- 
forced  with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar 
space  l%x3%  inches  where  band  is  laid  in 
mortar. 

Erect  a  Neverburst  Tile  Silo  and  you 
will  be  proud  of  it.  Send  for  Catalog  A 
and  prices. 

The  Finzer  Bros.  Clay  Co. 

SUGARCKEEK,  OHIO. 

Eepresentatives  Wanted. 


GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

;  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  \ 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


t  I  I  I  I  I  I 


+++■ 


-l-l-t-!  + 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.    Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


:      NEWARK,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO. 


LOS  ANGELES.  '. 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 

Improved  Design 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 


The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


CO-OPERATION 

Pays  Most  Money  for  Cream  j 

Those  who  shipped  their  Cream  to  us  during  the  past  year  received  j 

what  equals  about  3c  above  "Elgin"  for  the  Butterfat  delivered  at  j 

Factory.  J 

LET  US  EXPLAIN  | 

Be  one  of  our  Co-operators  this  year.    Start  NOW.  { 

Make   your   next   shipment   to   us.    Kemember,   we   '"Pay  the  j 

Freight."  j 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co.  | 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  j 
 ,  ,  . —  J 
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DOLLARS 

AND 

DAIRYING 
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The  door  of  the  Ohio  Dairy  Company  swings  Avide 
open  to  the  dairymen  of  Ohio.  Ship  direct  and  cut 
out  the  middleman's  profit.  We  give  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  highest  prices — pay  1  cent  above 
Elgin  Market  for  butter  fat.  Your  pay  check  is 
mailed  usually  the  next  day  after  the  cream  is 
shipped.  Every  check  mailed  you  shows  a  state- 
ment of  the  weight  and  test  of  your  cream  and  you 
can  figure  out  for  yourself  the  amount  of  money  you 
should  receive.  Direct  shipping  to  this  Company 
means 

HIGHEST  PRICES 
SURE  MARKET  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
ABSOLUTE  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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